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VAILABLE records indicate that the flood of 1844 was five to 

six and one half feet higher than the disastrous flood of 1951 

from Manhattan to below Lawrence on the Kansas river, and at 

Ottawa on the Marais des Cygnes (Osage) river. Most, if not all, 

of the tributaries of the Kansas river also had great floods, possibly 
record-breaking floods. 

It staggers the imagination to contemplate the damage had the 
1951 flood equaled or exceeded that of 1844. Kansas was not 
open to settlement until ten years after 1844. About the only white 
men in the territory at the time were a few fur traders, a compara- 
tively few military personnel and a few missionaries, mostly in 
the eastern portion. In the 107 years between these floods, pros- 
perous farm communities, towns and cities were built over the state, 
and especially in lowlands along the rivers. This presented a 
tremendous flood hazard. 

It is a well recognized fact that nature, having produced a great 
flood, will eventually produce another as great. A small difference 
in the distribution of the heavy rains on July 10-12, 1951, and their 
continuation for one day longer, would in all probability have pro- 
duced a flood equal to that of 1844. 

In a recent article Verne Alexander, area hydrologic engineer, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, stated: 

The main storm center [the one that produced the torrential rains of July 
9-12, 1951] was near the divide between three river basins—the Osage, Kansas, 
and Neosho. From a meteorological standpoint, if this center had occurred 75 


miles further northwest, 40 per cent more precipitation would have been added 
to the Kansas Basin.1 


S. D. Frora of Topeka, a senior meteorologist, retired, was head of the United States 
Weather Bureau at Topeka from 1917 to 1949. He is the author of Climate of Kansas, pub- 
lished in 1948 by the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


1. Civil Engineering, Easton, Pa., November, 1951. 
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Had these rains, in addition, continued one day longer there are 
many reasons to believe the high-water marks of 1844 would have 
been reached, or even exceeded, along the Kansas river. 


CRESTS OF THE 1844 FLoop ALONG THE KANSAS AND MARAIS DES CYGNES 


(Osace) Rivers 
Crest of 1844 Flood 


Height of as Previously 
1844 Flood Crest of Crest of Determined by 
Over 1951 1844 1951 Reference to 
Location (in Feet). Flood.® Flood. 1903 Flood. + 
On Kansas River 
Manhattan 6.5 40.0 33.5 40.0 
Topeka 6.1 42.5 36.4 42.4 
Near Topeka, at Bishop 5.8 42.2 ore 
Near Topeka, at Menoken 3.4 ft 89.8 ay 42.2 
Near Lawrence, at Lake 
View 5.0 § 85.4 80.4 
Kansas City, Mo.|! 2.0 38.0 36.0 38.0 
On Marais des Cygnes 
(Osage) River 
Ottawa 7.0 49.1 42.1 40.0 





® Assuming the difference in height of the two floods was the same at the gage site 
as at the high-water mark. 

+ Taken from Climate of Kansas, 1948, pp. 279, 280. 

t Crest of 1951 probably raised by ridge of high ground. See remarks under Menoken 
discussion. 

§ Determined as “More than 5 feet.” 

i! Kansas City crest was on the Missouri river and determined from a definite high-water 
mark. 


Many, if not all, tributaries of the Kansas river also had great 
overflows in 1844, but as far as is known, no high-water marks exist 
along these streams. 

In a paper prepared for the State Historical Society in 1878, O. P. 
Hamilton, of Salina, remarked on the 1844 flood as follows: 

On the Solomon river driftwood, and a buffalo carcass (pretty well dried 
up) were found lodged in trees at a height that would cover the highest 
bottoms several feet, . . . indicating . . . high water. Evidences of 
great floods were also found on the Smoky Hill, and the water must have 
flooded the present town site of Salina, Kansas four feet deep. 

This great flood was seen by the Indian trader, Bent, located on the upper 
Arkansas river, who was . . . on his way to Missouri. He had to follow 
the divides as best he could. Every river was full from bluff to bluff.2 

Z. R. Hook, agent for the Union Pacific and present mayor of 
Manhattan, a man exceptionally well versed in river lore, stated 
that early settlers in the Blue river valley above Manhattan were 
told about the great flood by Indians, who advised them to build 
their houses well above the valley floor. Apparently, this advice 
was generally taken at the time, but later settlers disregarded it. 


2. O. P. Hamilton, A Brief Sketch of the Great American Desert . . ., p. 8. 
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There is also considerable evidence that in 1844 the Marais des 
Cygnes (Osage) river reached the highest stages ever known along 
that stream. 

The cause of the 1844 flood, which crested at Kansas City on the 
Missouri on June 16, was evidently the same as that of all other 
great floods in Kansas—prolonged and heavy rains over a wide 
area. Precipitation records at the time were kept only at two places 
in the territory, at Leavenworth and Ft. Scott. At Leavenworth the 
first four months of the year were fairly dry, but during May and 
June a total of 20.53 inches was measured. Ft. Scott also had com- 
paratively dry weather for at least the first three months of the year, 
but recorded a total of 27.43 inches in May and June. 

The diary of the Rev. Jotham Meeker, a missionary who lived 
near the present city of Ottawa, mentioned continuous rains from 
May 7 to June 10 and a great flood on the Marais des Cygnes. 
Andreas, in his History of Kansas, quoted from the Wyandotte 
Herald: 

The spring of 1844 was warm and dry until May, when it commenced to 
rain, and continued for six weeks—rain falling every day. What is now 

Kansas City, Mo., [evidently referring to ground along the Missouri 
river] was covered with 14 feet of water.* 

The diary of Father Hoechen, of the Pottawatomie Mission on 
Sugar creek, stated: “June [1844]. Here as everywhere around, 
it has been raining for forty days in succession and great floods 
covered the country. The damage, however, was not great.” + 

Investigations show that the 1844 flood at Manhattan was about 
6.5 feet higher than that of 1951. The crest of the latter, as regis- 
tered at the official gage, was 33.5 feet. Assuming that the dif- 
ference in level between the two floods was the same at the site 
of the gage as at the location of the high-water mark of 1844, this 
would make a stage of 40.0 feet for 1844.5 

The 1844 high-water mark at Manhattan was reported by Z. R. 
Hook as follows: “According to Indian legend, ‘The Big Water’ 
(of 1844) came to the present location of the southeast corner of the 
Campus of the Kansas State College which at its lowest point is 
40.0 feet above zero datum of the river gage.” 

In a letter dated January 13, 1952, Mr. Hook quoted levels run 
by the city engineer which show that this high-water mark was 


é. A. T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 


4. The Dial, St. Mary’s, October, 1890, p. 17. 


5. S. D. Flora, Climate of Kansas (Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
June, 1948), p. 287. 
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6.5 feet above a near-by high-water mark of the 1951 flood. He 
stated that this is the minimum difference, since no one can say 
exactly where the drift line (of the 1844 flood) stopped at the 
campus site, where the ground rises very rapidly. 

The height of the 1844 flood at Topeka was 6.1 feet above that of 
1951, equal to a reading of 42.4 feet on the Topeka gage, according 
to the best evidence available. 

F. W. Giles, one of the nine men who drew up an agreement for 
the town association of Topeka on December 5, 1854, only ten 
years after the great flood, mentioned it in his book, Thirty Years in 
Topeka: 

. The Kansas river bottoms were flooded for its entire length. At 
fis site of Topeka, the river’s breadth was from the line of Third street on the 
south to the bluffs two miles to the north . . ., the water standing to the 
depth of twenty feet, where now, in the first ward of Topeka [North Topeka] 
dwell three thousand people.® 

Since all activities and building in the early days of Topeka 
centered on lower Kansas avenue, it seems evident that Giles re- 
ferred to the intersection of Third street and Kansas avenue, about 
one half mile from the present location of the river gage. Third 
street dips down each way from Kansas avenue. 

This location is confirmed in an early history of Shawnee county 
by W. W. Cone, who remarked: “During the flood, Major Cumings 
[Richard W. Cummins?], paymaster U. S. Army, wishing to cross 
from the south to the north side of the Kaw river, stepped into a 
canoe at about the corner of Topeka avenue and Second street 
and was rowed by an Indian from there to the bluffs [on the north 
side].”* A contour map of the Topeka quadrangle, prepared by 
the state and U. S. Geological Survey, indicates the elevation of 
Second and Topeka is not more than three to five feet higher than 
the intersection of Third and Kansas avenue. The ground slopes 
away rapidly to the north, east and west of Second and Topeka. 
It seems very likely that the place where Major Cummins stepped 
into the boat, probably near the time of the crest, was at about the 
elevation at Third and Kansas. 

George A. Root, a resident of Topeka, and for more than 55 
years an official of the State Historical Society, a man exceptionally 
well informed in regard to such matters, stated that the level of 
Third street at Kansas avenue had never been raised more than 
the thickness of the pavement. The slope of the street at that 


6. F. W. Giles, Thirty Years in Topeka (Topeka, 1886), p. 156. 
7. W. W. Cone, Historical Sketch of Shawnee County, Kansas (Topeka, 1877), p. 7. 
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point indicates that there could have been no reason to lower it. 
It is believed that the ground level at this place still marks the 
approximate crest of the 1844 flood. 

On November 26, 1951, levels were run from a high-water mark 
of the 1951 flood near Second and Kansas avenue to Third and 
Kansas by Guy E. Gibson and Robert L. Lingo, engineers of the 
water resources division of the State Board of Agriculture, with the 


following results: 


Elevation Above 1951 
igh-Water Mark 


Floor of gutter southeast corner of intersection 7.69 feet 
Floor of gutter southwest corner of intersection a | 

Floor of gutter northwest corner of intersection 5.96 
Floor of gutter northeast corner of intersection 6.02 


” 


” 


Average elevation of four corners 6.8 feet 


W. E. Baldry, city engineer at Topeka for many years and a man 
thoroughly familiar with all paving jobs, gave it as his opinion the 
ground level averages eight inches, or 0.7 foot, below the floor of 
the gutter in each case. 

Subtracting 0.7 from 6.8, the average of the four gutters, gives 
6.1 feet which, according to evidence available, is the height of the 
1844 flood above that of 1951 at this point. Assuming that the 
same difference in elevation of the two floods prevailed at the site 
of the river gage, the gage reading of the 1844 flood would have 
been 42.5 feet. The crest of the 1951 flood was 36.4 feet. 

In addition to the high-water mark at Third and Kansas avenue, 
there exist two other legendary high-water marks of the 1844 flood 
a few miles from the city. One is located near the former site of 
the Rock Island station, Bishop, a little less than half a mile south 
of the river and five miles almost due west from the present loca- 
tion of the river gage on the Topeka avenue bridge. The other is 
near the former Union Pacific station, Menoken, 4% miles northwest 
of the Topeka avenue bridge, 1% miles north of the river, and 2% 
miles northeast of Bishop. 

The 1844 high-water mark at Bishop was pointed out by B. A. 
Snook, 323 Lindenwood, Topeka. He has been familiar with the 
Bishop locality for many years. He identified it as the elevation of 
the midway point of a sloping northwest-southeast section of a 
graveled road, about 300 feet in length, leading southeast from a 
bridge across a creek one-fourth mile southeast of the Bishop sta- 
tion. This road makes a sharp turn in the vicinity of the bridge 
and another turn about 300 feet from it. It is practically straight 
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between these two points. It has been graded down somewhat in 
the immediate vicinity of the bridge, but there are no indications 
that the elevation of its mid-section has been changed materially. 

Mr. Snook stated that this high-water mark had been pointed out 
to him by a half-breed Indian, called Captain Emest, who once 
lived in a cabin near by. He told Mr. Snook he obtained the in- 
formation from an old Indian, name not known, who had been 
there during the 1844 flood. The fact that Mr. Snook located this 
point definitely on two successive occasions and the fact that the 
elevation in relation to the flood crest checks so closely with the 
high-water mark in Topeka, indicates much credence is to be given 
his statement. 

Levels were run to this high-water mark on November 26, 1951, 
from a near-by high-water mark of the 1951 flood by Guy E. Gibson 
and Robert Lingo, the same engineers who ran levels at Third and 
Kansas. The high-water mark of 1951 in question was a one- x two- 
inch wooden stake, driven horizontally into a section of steeply 
sloping ground beside the road, about 35 feet southeast of the 
abutment of the bridge mentioned. It had been set by Phil C. 
Gravenstein, county field engineer, shortly after the flood subsided 
and while the marks of the high point were visible on the ground. 
These levels showed that the 1844 flood at this point was 5.8 feet 
higher than that of 1951 and corresponded to a stage of 42.2 feet 
on the Topeka gage. 

According to an Indian legend, the flood of 1844 covered the 
valley from bluff to bluff in the vicinity of Topeka, except for a 
small knoll 4% miles northwest of the city near the site later oc- 
cupied by the Union Pacific station, Menoken. Menoken is on 
the north side of the river and about 2% miles northeast of the 
other high-water mark near Bishop, which is on the south side of 
the river. 

E. C. Kassebaum, whose residence was located on this knoll, 
reported that a half-breed Indian told him this legend. George A. 
Root reported the same legend. He learned of it through talks with 
Indians on the Pottawatomie reservation, near Topeka, in 1897. 

In 1928 levels run by V. R. Parkhurst, a civil engineer especially 
interested in floods, from a high-water mark of the 1903 flood then 
existing in a shed adjacent to the barn of Mr. Kassebaum, to the 
crown of the knoll, indicated that the 1844 flood at this place was 
9.5 feet higher than that of 1903 at this location. Assuming the 
same difference existed at the site of the Topeka river gage, this 
would be equivalent to a stage of 42.2 feet. 
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In 1947 this location was surveyed by engineers from the water 
resources division of the State Agricultural Board, under super- 
vision of George S. Knapp, chief engineer, and a map was prepared 
showing contour lines for each foot. Elevations were determined 
by reference to U. S. C. & G. S. bench mark Q-115, near the Menoken 
station. Elevation of this bench mark is given as 902.006 ft., 1929 
general adjustment. The elevation of the top of the knoll, as de- 
termined by this survey, is 902.4 feet. 

The 1903 high-water mark near the Kassebaum barn had been 
destroyed before this survey was made, but the engineers were able 
to locate high-water marks of the 1903 and 1951 floods on what is 
known as the Christman house, approximately half a mile south 
of this knoll, which they refer to as “The Legendary Island.” 


Elevation of the 1951 HWM on Christman house 898.33 
Elevation of 1903 HWM on Christman house 892.94 


Height of 1951 flood over 1903 flood 5.39 feet. 


A high-water mark of 1951 near the knoll, “The Legendary Is- 
land,” was found to have an elevation of 898.5 feet, or 3.9 feet below 
the top of the knoll. The contour map shows that with a flood crest 
below 900 feet there would have been a peninsula instead of an 
island at this place in 1844. If that flood had reached an elevation 
of 902.4 feet, water would have covered the knoll and there would 
have been no island. It seems logical that the knoll, or island, 
must have been at least 0.5 foot above the 1844 flood, making its 
height at this point 901.9 feet, or 3.4 feet above the crest of 1951. 
Assuming the same difference obtained at the site of the Topeka 
river gage, this would correspond to a reading of 39.8 feet. 

The following is offered to explain why the difference between 
the 1951 and 1844 crests at this site was less than at other points 
of record in the Kansas river basin: 

The 1903 flood barely reached the high ridge of which the “Leg- 
endary Island” was a part and its flow was probably not materially 
affected. The 1951 flood came well up on this ridge and was also 
obstructed by the ridge of ground that divides Soldier creek basin 
from the basin of the river proper. This ridge extends northwest 
for at least 11 miles. The ledge on which the “Legendary Island” 
was located is over 4,000 feet long and almost at a right angle to 
the direction of flow at this place. 

Very little of the water of the 1951 flood escaped into the basin 
of Soldier creek to the north over this high ridge. The 1844 flood 
was so high it overflowed this ridge entirely and a considerable 
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part of its water flowed into the Soldier creek basin. Consequently, 
its flow would not be retarded as the 1951 flood water was. These 
factors, in all probability, account for the fact that the difference 
in elevation between the 1951 and 1844 floods was not as great at 
this place as in most other parts of the Kansas river valley between 
Manhattan and Lawrence. 

No high-water marks of the 1844 flood are known to exist in 
Lawrence, but there are records of one near Lake View, about 
five miles, airline distance, upstream and near the Kansas river. 

Levels run from a near-by 1951 high-water mark by Prof. W. C. 
McNown, of Kansas University, indicate that the 1844 flood was 
“more than 5 feet” higher than that of 1951 at this place. Assuming 
that the same difference between the height of the two floods ob- 
tained at the site of the Lawrence river gage, this would make a 
reading of at least 35.4 feet for the 1844 crest reading. The read- 
ing of the 1951 crest was 30.4 feet. 

This high-water mark was described in a letter dated February 9, 
1952, from Prof. J. O. Jones, an associate of Professor McNown, as 
follows: 

Mr. Henry Beurman, who is quite an elderly man who has lived on a farm 
in the vicinity of Lake View most, if not all, of his life, reported that his aunt 
told him facts she obtained from the Sweezer family, one of the early settlers in 
the vicinity. When the Sweezer family first settled on Sweezer Creek there 
was a spring where Mrs. Sweezer did the family washing. Near the spring 
was a tree in the crotch of which was a log. The Sweezers ascertained the 
log floated to that location in the great flood of 1844. The tree had been cut 
down prior to Prof. McNown’s visit but he was able to get a rough idea of the 
height of the log from Mr. Beurman’s recollection of it. On the basis of that 


evidence Prof. McNown determined the height of the 1844 flood was more 
than five feet above that of 1951. 


There are no known high-water marks of the 1844 flood in Kansas 
City, Kan., but prior to 1920 there was a definite high-water mark 
cut in the stone of one of the piers of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railway bridge across the Missouri river in Kansas City, Mo. 

Verne Alexander, area engineer, U. S. Weather Bureau, reported 
as follows concerning this in a letter dated August 8, 1951: 

38.0 feet, from the highwater mark of 1844, established and authenticated 
by Octave Chanute, Supervising Engineer of the First Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railway Company bridge in Kansas City, Mo. The mark, which was 
cut into the stone of one of the piers, was destroyed in 1920 at the time of 
rebuilding the bridge. New piers were erected at that time. The value of 38 
feet has been accepted as correct by the U. S. Engineers. Historical books on 
file in the Engineers office place the date of the highwater at June 16, 1844. 
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The crest of the 1951 flood on the Missouri at Kansas City was 
36.0 feet from 5 to 7 A. M. on July 14. 

An approximate high-water mark of the 1844 flood of the Marais 
des Cygnes at Ottawa was reported by Warren J. Sheldon, a prom- 
inent merchant and life-long resident of Ottawa. He stated that 
his father, who settled near Ottawa in 1859, knew of a log left 
by the flood near what is now the intersection of Seventh and Pop- 
lar streets. 

Prior to the 1951 flood, an investigation, based on levels in 
the office of the city engineer, indicated that this intersection was 
at an elevation of 40.0 feet above zero datum of the river gage and 
2.4 feet higher than the crest of the 1928 flood, the highest of record 
at that time. 

Investigations made by R. A. Garrett, official in charge, Weather 
Bureau Office, Topeka, indicated that the intersection in question 
was about seven feet higher than a 1951 high-water mark in that 
vicinity. Levels were not run at the time. The difference was 
scaled from a contour map furnished by the city engineer and there 
is a possibility of an error of plus or minus a foot, according to Mr. 
Garrett. Assuming that the same difference in levels of the two 
floods obtained at the gage site, this would correspond to a gage 
reading of 49.1 feet. The crest in 1951 was 42.1 feet. 

The Seventh and Poplar intersection is 4,000 feet downstream, 
south-southeast of the gage. This conceivably might affect the 
slope of the water at times of high crests. It might account for 
the difference in elevation of the 1844 flood arrived at in the two 
investigations. It is believed that the value obtained by comparison 
with the 1951 crest near the 1844 high-water mark, 49.1 feet, is a 
closer approximation of the true value. 











Farmer Debtors in Pioneer Kinsley 


ALLAN G. BocuE 


ISTORIES of the Plains States in the 19th century seldom omit 
the money lender and his dread instrument, the mortgage. But 
for the most part the financial burdens of the “embattled farmers” 
have been described in general terms. The following study is a de- 
scription of how the farmers of a township in the Populist belt of 
Kansas obtained their holdings and of the debt they placed upon 
them during the first 35 years of settlement. So misinterpreted in 
Populist literature have been the mortgage system and the operation 
of the land laws that a reconsideration of them is long overdue. 
This can be done successfully only through detailed studies, and 
later, broader generalizations can safely be drawn.' 

Lying in the valley of the Arkansas river between the 94th and 
the 100th meridians is Edwards county, Kansas. The administra- 
tive township of Kinsley is situated in the northwest quarter of the 
county and lies, but for portions of six sections, to the north and west 
of the Arkansas river. In round figures the township embraces 
29,000 acres of land. Kinsley, the county seat, is located in the 
township. Of this town a correspondent of the Atchison Champion 
said: “For a long time it was the westernmost town that really 
aimed to get a respectable living [in the Arkansas valley]. Dodge 
was further on, but Dodge, in those days, lived on the Government 
and its own wickedness.” ? 

The bulk of the township is situated on a strip of flood plains and 
terraces extending from two to five miles west of the Arkansas. At 
a distance of some three or four miles from the river a gentle rise 
marks the limits of the “first bottoms.” The soil here is of somewhat 
different character than that on the flood plains. Portions of six 
sections lie east of the Arkansas in what are called “the sand hills.” * 


Atian G. Bocuse, who did graduate work at the University of Kansas, is assistant li- 
brarian at the University of Western Ontario, London, Canada. 

1. The writer owes much to Prof. James C. Malin of the University of Kansas and to his 
ingenious search for new lines of approach to the history of the grasslands of North America. 
This study was designed to supplement work which Professor Malin had already published 
on Kinsley township or near-by areas. See his articles in The Kansas Historical Quarterly: 
“The Kinsley Boom of the Late Eighties,” v. 4 (1935), February, May, pp. 23-49 and 164- 
187, “The Turnover of Farm Population in Kansas,” ibid., November, pp. 339-372, and 
“, am Walker’s Early History of Edwards County,” v. 9 (1940), August, pp. 259-284. 
See, also, “The Adaptation of the Agricultural System to Sub-humid Environment. Illus- 
trated by the Wayne Township Farmers’ Club of Edwards County, Kansas,” 
Agricultural History, Baltimore, v. 10 (1936), July, pp. 118-141. 

2. Kinsley Mercury, January 8, 1887. 

8. An account of the physical characteristics of Edwards county may be found in United 
States Department of Agriculture, et al., Physical Land Conditions Affecting Use, Conserva- 
ou Management of Land Resources—Edwards County, Kansas (mimeographed, June, 
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The soils on the flood plains are known locally as “deep hard 
lands.” Officially, they are designated as “deep, friable, silty, to 
clayey soils,” and “characterized by friable, granular to crumb-like, 
silty to slightly sandy surface soils which are eight to 10 inches thick 
and grade into somewhat heavier but friable . . . subsoils, 20 
to 30 inches thick. In general they are fertile, easily tilled, absorb 
moisture at a moderate rate and have a high moisture storage 
capacity.”* Drainage is generally adequate but the occasional 
saline spot or poorly drained drea occurs. 

The moderate slopes at the edge of the bottoms and along the 
drainage way in the northwest corner of the township are marked 
by a “friable or moderately friable, silty to clayey soil” which is 
similar to the “deep hard lands.”* Soil conservation experts classi- 
fied all lands in the township to the west of the Arkansas as fit for 
cultivation in 1940 when they surveyed Edwards county. The area 
of the township lying east of the river, however, was classified as fit 
only for grazing or woodland use and that with severe restrictions. 

Precipitation in the county ranges on an average from 24 inches 
on the eastern edge to 22 inches on the western boundary. Some 
75% of the precipitation falls during the growing season which on 
the average lasts 175 days. Both rainfall and growing season are, 
however, subject to wide variations from the mean. The average 
annual temperature stands between 55 and 56 degrees. 

Yields in Edwards county are 88% of the state average and also 
fall somewhat below those of some of the neighboring counties. 
Today wheat is the dominant grain crop although a significant 
acreage of sorghum is grown. But in the 30 crop years between 
1911 and 1940, ten wheat crops failed and only fair to poor crops 
were harvested in 11 other years. Drought which was sufficient 
to cause crop failure has occurred in as many as four consecutive 
years. 

Kinsley township fell within the boundaries of the land grant 
given to the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe railway in 1863. Land 
in the sections designated by odd numbers therefore became the 
property of that corporation to be sold in aid of the construction 
of its line. The land in sections bearing even numbers was eventu- 
ally allocated directly to individuals by the federal government with 
the exception of sections 16 and 36, Township 24, Range 19, the 
state school lands. In this article the land transferred directly to 


4. Ibid., p. 5. 
5. Ibid., p. 9. 
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individuals by the federal government will be referred to as govern- 
ment land. 

The tract books of the United States Land Office identify the 
settlers who obtained title to government land.* The first such 
settler filed his application to homestead the northwest quarter of 
section 4, T25, R19 in June, 1873. He obtained his final certificate 
15 months later under the act of 1872 which allowed Union veterans 
to subtract the period of their war service from the five years of 
residence which were ordinarily necessary under the homestead 
act of 1862. The last settler to obtain government land in the town- 
ship received his final certificate in 1903. Strictly speaking, title 
did not pass irrevocably until the patent to which the final certificate 
entitled a settler was issued, but for most purposes title was con- 
sidered to vest in the claimant for government land as soon as he 
could show a final certificate. 





TABLE 1 
DisPosAL. OF GOVERNMENT LAND IN KINSLEY TOWNSHIP 
Unsuc- Unsuc- 
Successful _ cessful Final Successful _cessful Final 
Entries Entries Certificates Entries Entries Certificates 

1872 : 3 ~~ 1888 a = . 
1873 14 9 : 1889 a be 2 
1874 10 9 1 1890 2 2 us 
1875 5 10 6 1891 1 si 
1876 10 12 6 1892 l 4 3 
1877 6 9 ll 1893 1 3 
1878 19 9 8 1894 1 1 
1879 12 5 18 1895 ne 1 
1880 3 3 7 1896 1 2 
1881 3 3 4 1897 5 
1882 1 1 5 1898 1 
1883 4 5 2 1899 1 
1884 1 4 8 1900 1 
1885 5 2 1 1901 
1886 2 1 4 1902 a 2 wha 
1887 1 1 1 1903 ~ * 1 

Totals 102 94 102 


In all, 91 individuals obtained title to 102 parcels of government 
land. Sixty-seven homesteads were granted.” Fifty of these were 
160-acre homesteads which were obtained under the provisions of 


6. Duplicate sets of land office tract books for the State of Kansas are held in the Na- 
tional Archives and in the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. These books are 
more enlightening than the county deed records since they show the names of settlers who 
subsequently relinquished their claims and include the date of the final certificates as well 
as that of the patents. Kinsley township fell in the land district administered from Larned. 

7. The word homestead will be used throughout this article to refer to land either ac- 
quired by its owner under the terms of the various federal homestead acts or land in the 
process of being thus acquired. In the legal sense of course a homestead is a holding which 
its owner holds free from the claims of creditors under certain conditions. 
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the soldiers’ and sailors’ homestead act of 1872. Until 1879 only 
veterans, or, in certain cases, their heirs or widows, were allowed 
to homestead more than 80 acres within the boundaries of a rail- 
road land grant. Twenty individuals obtained tracts under the 
terms of the pre-emption act of 1841, while four homesteaders 
commuted their claims and purchased them for cash under the 
terms of the commutation clause of the homestead act of 1862. 
Finally, 11 settlers acquired title to timber claims.’ 

But all of those who aspired to ownership of government land in 
Kinsley township were not successful. Of the 196 entries filed be- 
tween 1872 and 1898, 94, or 35 homesteads and 59 timber claims 
were given up. In other words 34% of all homesteaders and 84% of 
all those claiming land under the timber culture acts failed to obtain 
title. 

The entry figures include some duplication. Of the 91 individuals 
who obtained title to 102 parcels of land, 24 had filed papers on a 
total of 25 other pieces of land which they eventually threw back 
into the public domain. Of those who failed to obtain any land 
whatsoever, two had sought both homestead and timber claims. 
The 94 canceled entries, therefore, represented the activities of only 
67 individuals who did not obtain at least some land from the fed- 
eral government. Altogether, 158 individuals laid claim to govern- 
ment land in Kinsley township, of whom 41% failed to obtain title 
to any land. Another 15% obtained only part of the holdings which 
they claimed originally. 

If such percentages appear startling we should remember that 
all entrymen did not desire to obtain final title. Claims were sold 
despite the lack of final certificate or patent.? In only four of the 
94 cases where the entrants threw up their claims did they abandon 
them outright. Instead, formal relinquishments were filed at the 
land office. Such formality could hardly have been accidental. 
Somewhat different were the cases of the four settlers who filed 
timber claims and relinquished them years later, only to homestead 
the same tracts. Whatever other advantages this practice involved, 
it undoubtedly postponed the day when a settler must pay taxes on 
his holdings. 

In 1873 the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 


8. Aside from the U. S. Statutes at Large a comprehensive summary of the various acts 
under which title was transferred from the government in this township may be found in 
Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1884). 

9. See, for instance, Orange Judd’s matter-of-fact reference to the practice in “Who 
Shall Go West,” pt. 1, Prairie Farmer, October 24, 1885, p. 701; also Harold Hathaway 
Dunham, Government Handout, A Study in the Administration of the Public Lands, 1875- 
1891 (New York, 1941), pp. 144-164. 
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made its first sales of land in the administrative township of 
Kinsley.1° Between 1873 and 1898, when the Santa Fe’s title to 
several parcels of land was closed out by bankruptcy sale, the land 
department of the company sold land in the township to 110 indi- 
viduals at prices varying from $1.25 to $10 per acre. In the order 
of the frequency with which they availed themselves of the terms, 
purchasers bought on ll-year contract, on six-year contract, for 
cash, and on two-year contract. One contract provided for com- 
plete payment at the end of one year." 

_ Two-year contracts involved merely the division of the principal 
into three parts. One-third, plus a year’s interest on the unpaid 
principal, was paid down and the other installments, plus interest, 
were paid at the end of the first and second years. When purchas- 
ers used the six-year plan they paid one-sixth of the principal down 
and interest on the remainder. The second payment was limited 
to interest on the principal, and the final five payments were made 
up of one-sixth of the principal and interest on the principal out- 
standing. Similarly, combinations of interest and principal pay- 
ments were arranged to extend over 11 years. 

Interest on unpaid principal stood at seven percent over the whole 
period during which the Santa Fe sold land. Obviously this interest 
rate should not be compared with the rate then charged on mort- 
gage loans, since the Santa Fe set both the rate of interest and the 
purchase price. An attractive rate of interest could be well com- 
pensated for by raising the price. Discounts of 10% were given on 
at least some cash sales and at times discounts were given to the 
purchaser who made improvements to the land which he was buy- 
ing on credit. 

Sales in the township by the Santa Fe were spread over 22 years, 
but by far the largest number were grouped in the three-year period 
between 1876 and 1878, and in the two years, 1884 and 1885. Sales 
in 1873 were limited to three. One of these transferred sections 33, 
T24, R19, and 5, R24, T18, to the Arkansas Valley Town Company. 
Section 33 is the site of the town of Kinsley. A second sale trans- 
ferred a quarter section to Edward Kinsley, an employee of the 
Santa Fe in Boston. The consideration was a nominal one of $1.00. 
The last sale in 1873 gave possession of the northeast quarter of 
section 7, T25, R19, to two local men. 


10. The most useful published account of the early operations of this company is still 
Glenn D. Bradley, The Story of the Santa Fe (Boston, 1920). Administration of the land 
grant is discussed in Chapter 5. 

11. The analysis of the land sales of the Santa Fe which follows is based on data taken 
from the tract book of the Santa Fe and from the 15 volumes of the sales record held in 
the tax division of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, Topeka. 
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Not until 1876 did the turnover of railroad land in the township 
become rapid. In that year 29 sales were made. An additional 27 
followed during the next two years. Over the next five years only 
ten sales were made, but in 1884 and 1885 the total number of sales 
recorded was 33. 


TABLE 2 

Santa Fe Lanp SALEs: KINsLEY TOWNSHIP 

Total Successful Total Successful 

Sales Buyers Sales Buyers 
1873 3 2 1882 3 3 
1874 6 2 1883 4 4 
1875 1 1 1884 1l 9 
1876 29 10 1885 22 17 
1877 14 3 1886 3 3 
1878 13 4 1892 2 
1879 2 2 1894 1 
1880 1 1895 1 1 
1881 —_——— 

Totals 116 61 


Actually only 110 individuals purchased land and only 58 individuals or 
their assignees were successful in obtaining deeds. The totals in TABLE 2 
stand at 116 and 61 because three buyers returned a second time to purchase 
land, two others similarly returned but failed to complete one of the transac- 
tions and one individual failed on two separate purchases. In the early years 
of its land business the Santa Fe issued a separate contract for each quarter 
section or less which was sold. TABLE 2, however, has been worked out in 
terms of the individual purchasers rather than in terms of contracts. All land 
contracts issued to the same buyer and bearing the same date have been 
treated as part of one sale. 


Of the 56 sales transacted in 1876, 1877 and 1878, 39, or 70%, 
were eventually canceled. Some of the blame for the cancellations 
may be placed specifically upon the weather.'? In 1879 and 1880 
drought severely damaged the crops in west central Kansas and 
thereby the hopeful plans of many settlers. The officials of the 
Santa Fe were not unaware of the settlers’ problems. A corres- 
pondent of the Kinsley Graphic reported in August, 1879, that the 
railway company had offered to furnish seed wheat to all farmers in 
Hodgeman, Pawnee, Ness, Edwards and Ford counties who had 
experienced crop failure.1* The company offered to bear the trans- 


12. In his study of the turnover of farm population in selected townships throughout 
Kansas, Professor Malin has discounted the influence of physical phenomena in either raising 
or lowering the number of settlers that left pioneer communities. Rather he emphasized group 
behavior, writing, “under any given set of general conditions, the farm operators in all parts 
of the state reacted in much the same manner, the variations of local physical environment 
exercising only a secondary or minor influence.” “The Turnover of Farm Population in 
Kansas,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 4 (1935), November, pp. 339-372. One can ac- 
cept this qualification and still argue that years of drought played a significant role in pro- 
ducing cancellations since, according to Professor Malin, the inflow of population into pio- 
neer areas fell off at such times. The outgoing settlers therefore, who would have assigned 
or sold their contracts to newcomers, allowed them to lapse on their departure instead. 


18. Taylor Jackson in Kinsley Graphic, August 9, 1879. 
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portation charges on the seed but the terms were to be “cash on de- 
livery.” The writer claimed that few settlers could meet these 
terms, since the stores of cash which they had brought into the 
region with them were exhausted. 

Some months later the Graphic recorded that 15 or 20 men had 
been sent west to work on the railroad on the previous morning and 
added that the railroad was pledged to furnish work for settlers 
who desired it.* In July, 1880, after repeated references to exodus 
from the county, the Edwards County Leader reported that, “The 
Railroad Company will furnish every farmer in the county with 25 
bushels of wheat—money or no money—and take their note at 7% 
interest. This is a good stand off, and we hope the boys wont be 
slow to take advantage of it.” © 

Few who defaulted on their agreements in the late 1870’s had a 
great financial stake in the land. On only seven of the 20 contract 
sales made in 1876 and eventually canceled, was any principal paid. 
Of the 18 sales made during the next two years and eventually 
canceled, however, a portion of the principal was paid on all but 
one.!® But on only one of the 24 contracts of these years on which 
principal was paid did the Santa Fe receive more than one install- 
ment of the purchase price. During this period the company did 
not cancel contracts immediately upon default. In most cases con- 
tracts were canceled two or three years after the payments had 
been allowed to lapse. 

With the return of more favorable seasons in 1881, central Kansas 
began to appear more attractive to prospective land buyers. By 
1883 the Arkansas valley was beginning to experience a real estate 
boom. As a result, the Santa Fe was able to dispose of all but a 
few parcels of its land in Kinsley township during 1884 and 1885. 
Seventeen of the 26 cash sales made in the township were transacted 
in these two years, and the percentage of failure among purchasers 
stood at 21% in comparison to 69% in the earlier period of heavy 
sales. 

In all, 58, or 53%, of the 110 original purchasers of railroad land 
in Kinsley township, saw land deeded either to themselves or to 
their assignees. Of the 58, 15, or 26%, assigned their contracts to 18 
assignees. The total number of individuals who received deeds 
from the Santa Fe, therefore, was 61. 

The manner in which contracts were recorded and deeds issued 

14. Kinsley Graphic, October 18, 1879. 


15. Edwards County Leader, Kinsley, August 26, 1880. 
16. Three contracts whose terms are in doubt fell in this period. 
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makes it difficult to sort out all of the buyers who obtained holdings 
in several townships. But at least seven of the original 58 were 
speculators, if we define such individuals as those who held their 
land for a rise in price with no intention of farming it themselves. 
Of these, Edward Kinsley obtained 160 acres; R. E. Edwards, mer- 
chant and banker of Kinsley, purchased 340 acres within the town- 
ship and at least 100 acres outside its boundaries; Peter Chesrown 
of Ashland county, Ohio, bought 480 acres within the township; 
and Graham and Ellwood of Dekalb, IIl., held a section and a half. 
Two purchases formed part of much larger transfers outside the 
boundaries of the township. In this class fell a quarter section 
obtained by Alexander and Fred Forsha of Topeka in 1885, as part 
of a purchase which included ten and a quarter sections in adjacent 
townships, and 1,100 acres in Kinsley township, which Ott and 
Tewkesbury of Topeka purchased as part of a transfer of 5,200 
acres. It is possible that other purchases should be classed as 
speculative. Of the 21 purchasers who bought more than 160 acres 
of railroad land, only five can be identified subsequently from the 
census rolls as rural residents in Kinsley township, whereas a ma- 
jority of those buying 160 acres or less appear in the returns of the 
census taker.!7 

In numbers, the small purchaser outweighed those who obtained 
relatively large units. Of the 58 original successful buyers, 40 
bought a quarter section or less. The purchases of 15 fell between 
160 and 640 acres. Three purchasers obtained more than a section. 
Three in the first class, however, and one in each of the other two 
size groups, purchased additional land outside Kinsley township. 
These five purchases ranged in total size from 400 to 6,000 acres. 

In terms of acreage, the story is somewhat different. In round 
figures, the 40 purchasers of a quarter section or less bought 4,550 
acres, while the remaining 18 buyers purchased 8,420 acres. 

Although it has its limitations, a grouping by place of residence 
at the time of purchase gives some clue to the background of those 
who purchased railroad land. Of the 110 individuals whose names 
appear in the sales record of the railway, 42 gave their address as 
Kinsley, and 13 others resided elsewhere in Kansas. Thirty-two pur- 
chasers came from Illinois, six came from Iowa, five from Wisconsin 
and four from Pennsylvania. Missouri and Massachusetts both 
contributed two buyers while Minnesota, Connecticut, Delaware 
and New Mexico were all represented by one purchaser. 


The manuscript census rolls of 1870 (federal), 1875 (state), 1880 (federal), 1885, 
1895 a 1905 are held by the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


7—2826 
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Those who were successful in completing contracts issued prior 
to 1879, took, on the average, 49 months to meet their obligations 
to the railway company. Successful contractors from 1882 onward 
paid out in 44 months on the average. The difference is not one 
from which significant conclusions can be drawn. The fact that 
funds were available more cheaply on mortgage security during the 
second period may have encouraged contractors to pay out more 
quickly. 

There was no great overlapping among those who purchased rail- 
road land and those who obtained land from the government. 
Fifty-eight of the original purchasers of railroad land and 18 as- 
signees can be described as successful in their dealings with the 
Santa Fe. Five of the original 58 succeeded in obtaining both gov- 
ernment and railroad land. One of the 18 assignees obtained title 
to government land. Five of the remaining 85 individuals who 
received patents on government land attempted railroad land con- 
tracts but failed to complete them. 

Seventy-nine percent of those who purchased railroad land elected 
to buy their land on credit. Twenty-one percent paid cash.!* Nine 
of the 23 who made up the group of cash purchasers obtained units 
of 320 acres or more. Two of these, the Forshas and Ott and 
Tewkesbury, received 11,000 acres in total at a cost of $1.75 and 
$1.25 per acre. The prices paid by the seven other large purchasers 
ranged between $4.00 and $10.00 per acre. 

Of the 87 individuals who sought to take the contract route to 
ownership, 52, or 60%, failed either to obtain a deed or to assign 
their contracts to someone who did so. In contrast, 34 out of 100 
settlers who attempted to homestead land in the township, failed in 
their efforts. The record on timber claims, however, was worse 
than that made by the contractors with the Santa Fe. If we con- 
sider totals, 41% of all individuals who sought land under the home- 
stead, pre-emption, and timber culture acts, were completely unsuc- 
cessful. In comparison, when cash sales of railroad land are con- 
sidered along with contracts, 47% of the purchasers or their assignees 
failed to obtain a deed. The percentages are surprisingly close. 

If such percentages seem to indicate that price had little effect 
on the success or failure of those seeking title to land in Kinsley 
township, the conclusion is modified by a comparison between the 
prices actually obtained by the Santa Fe in cash sales and on suc- 
cessful contracts and the prices specified in canceled contracts of 
the same years. In 1876, 1877, 1878 and 1885 a considerable num- 


18. Actually 25 cash purchases were made but two buyers returned to obtain addi- 
tional land. 
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ber of both successful and abortive sales were transacted. In each 
of these years, the average price in cash sales and successful con- 
tracts fell below the average on the canceled contracts of the same 
year by amounts ranging from $1.25 to $2.60 per acre. The average 
price paid by successful purchasers on both cash sales and contracts 
in the four years was $4.90 per acre; the average price which un- 
successful purchasers agreed to pay was $6.70 per acre. 

With this summary of the way in which the land in Kinsley 
township entered private ownership, let us examine its role as mort- 
gage security in a pioneer western township.’® 

Of the 91 settlers who were successful in obtaining title to gov- 
ernment land, 41, or 45%, did not mortgage their holdings. The 
remaining 50, or 55%, did mortgage 53 tracts of land which they had 
acquired from the government. Thirty-eight homesteads, eight 
pre-empted parcels, five timber claims and two commuted home- 
steads were thus encumbered. In other words, 58% of the home- 
steads in the township were eventually mortgaged by the home- 
steader who obtained title, while 50% of the commuted homesteads, 
40% of the pre-emptions and 41% of the timber claims were similarly 
burdened. 

The dates on which the settlers mortgaged their land are of some 
significance since they give a clue to the reasons underlying the de- 
cisions to encumber land. It is interesting also to discover whether 
the pattern of mortgaging differed radically on land which had been 
obtained under the terms of the homestead act and on land which 
had been obtained under other provisions of the land code. 

Of the 53 parcels of government land which were eventually 
mortgaged by their owners, 51% was mortgaged within six months 
after the settler had received his final certificate. Another 9% was 
mortgaged during the second six months of ownership. A further 
15% was mortgaged in the second year and only 2% after five 


19. All mortgage statistics used hereafter are derived from an analysis of the mortgage 
registers of Edwards county, held in the office of the register of deeds at Kinsley. Those 
interested in the technique of mortgage studies should read: Arthur F. Bentley, “The Con- 
dition of the Western Farmer as Illustrated by the Economic History of a Nebraska Town- 
ship,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Baltimore, 11th 
series (1893), pt. VII, VIII; Robert Diller, Farm Ownership, Tenancy, and Land Use in a 
Nebraska Community (Chicago, 1941); Eleanor H. Hinman and J. O. Rankin, “Farm 
Mortgage History of Eleven Southeastern Nebraska Townships: 1870-1932,” University of 
Nebraska, Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bulletin, 67, Lincoln, 1933; William 
Gordon Murray, “An Economic Analysis of Farm Mortgages in Story County, lowa, From 
1854 to 1930,” Research Bulletin, No. 156, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, Ames, 1933; David Rozman, “Land Credit in 
the Town of Newton, Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, 1848-1926,” Journal of Land and 
Public Utility Economics, v. 111 (1927), November, pp. 372-384; U. S. Census Office, 
Report on Real Estate Mortgages in the United States at the Eleventh Census, and Report 
on Farms and Homes at the Eleventh Census, 1890. Since 1930 various agricultural econo- 
mists have published mortgage studies dealing with the recent history of farm mortgage 
loans in restricted areas. An excellent example of the techniques used is provided by Jos. 
Ackerman and L. J. Norton, “‘Factors Affecting Success of Farm Loans,” Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin, 468, Urbana, 1940. 
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years had elapsed. There was little difference between the per- 
centage of homesteaded and the percentage of pre-empted land 
which was mortgaged within the first year of ownership. All of 
the mortgages on pre-empted land were placed, however, by the 
end of the third year of titled possession, while 16% of the home- 
steaded land was mortgaged after the third year of titled posses- 
sion. All of the timber claims were mortgaged in the first year 
after title was obtained. Only four out of 70 successful home- 
steaders, or 6%, commuted their homesteads and paid for their 
land at the pre-emption rate of $1.25 per acre. Two of the four 
mortgaged their land, but only after two and five years had elapsed 
after the date when they acquired title. That the pre-emptors 
and those who commuted homesteads bought their land for cash 
seems to have had little effect upon the percentage of those who 
mortgaged their holdings soon after obtaining title. Fifty percent 
of the mortgagors among pre-emptors and “commuters” encumbered 
their land within a year of acquiring title; 58% of the homesteaders 
who mortgaged did so during their first year of titled possession. 


TABLE 3 
Date OF ENCUMBERING GOVERNMENT LAND 
Home Pre-emp- Commu- Timber Combined 
steads tions tations Claims Totals 
Mortgaged: No. % No. % No. % No. % =No. % 
within 6 months after title, 20 52 4 50 .. .. $8 60 27 51 
between 6 months and 1 
year after title....... 2 5 1 12% 2 40 5 9 
between 1 year and 2 
years after title. . 616238. a es 8 15 
between 2 years and 3 
years after title. . ‘titi kw .. 6 11% 
between 3 years and 5 
years after title. . . ; = oe. > me ws 6 11k 
more than 5 years after 
ae . ss me Rs, xcs ee 1 2 


Of the 61 individuals to whom the Santa Fe deeded land, 19, or 
82%, mortgaged all or part of their holdings. Ten of the 19 mort- 
gaged all or part of their holdings within six months after they had 
obtained title. One other purchaser mortgaged within a year after 
the Santa Fe had given him his deed, a second within two years, and 
the remaining seven recorded mortgages on their land from two to 
13 years after acquiring their deeds from the railway. A smaller 
percentage of those who paid hard cash to the railroad for their 
land found it necessary to mortgage that land later than did those 
who homesteaded government land. As in the case of the govern- 
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ment land which was mortgaged, however, more than 50% of the 
railroad land encumbered by its first owner was mortgaged within 
six months after title had passed. 

In total, the farmers of Kinsley township recorded 348 first mort- 
gages and 80 junior mortgages between March 15, 1876, and De- 
cember 31, 1905. In only a few years, however, did second mort- 
gages play a significant role in farm financing in the township. 

Four first mortgages were filed on the security of agricultural 
land in Kinsley township during 1876. During the next 30 years, 
filings rose and fell in a cyclical pattern. Peaks were reached in 
1879, 1886 and 1905. In 1879, 30 mortgages were recorded to the 
value of $16,821. In 1886, 52 mortgages represented loans of 
$62,538. The same number of mortgages was filed in 1887, but the 
amount of funds transferred under their terms dropped to $53,644. 
In 1905, 26 mortgages secured a total debt of $70,806. The lows 
occurred in 1883, when three mortgages totaling some $2,000 in 
value were filed, and in 1896, when one mortgage secured a loan 


of $375. 








TABLE 4 
MortcaceE Dest IN KINsLEY TOWNSHIP 

-—Fimst Mortcaces——, Second Mortgages -———TorTau 7 

Number Amount Acres Number Amount Number Amount 
1876 4 $1,299 640 ae 4 $1,299 
1877 9 3,711 1,353 : 9 3,711 
1878 12 4,320 1,670 1 $100 13 4,420 
1879 22 16,249 3,191 8 572 30 16,821 
1880 14 8,003 1,598 8 1,387 22 9,391 
1881 4 3,200 597 1 73 5 3,273 
1882 2 1,600 241 1 1,000 3 2,600 
1883 2 1,200 400 1 732 3 1,932 
1884 5 2,850 1,043 1 1,000 6 3,850 
1885 15 16,554 2,411 2 881 17 18,435 
1886 37 55,462 5,991 15 7,076 52 62,538 
1887 38 48,120 5,284 14 5,525 ‘ 
1888 13 40,300 2,611 14 11,358 
1889 10 12,640 1,986 3 25,772 
1890 4 5,050 929 2 2,625 
1891 9 7,658 1,038 1 75 
1892 12 14,200 1,630 1 1,500 
1893 10 1,344 2 900 
1894 10 eau 
1895 2 
1896 1 
1897 1 
1898 2 
1899 4 
1900 10 
1901 18 
1902 ll 
1903 21 
1904 17 

24 
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The percentage of agricultural land under first mortgage behaved 
in the same fashion as did the number of loans outstanding and 
the value of the first mortgage debt. Slumping somewhat between 
1880 and 1885, it reached a peak in 1890 when 42% of the agri- 
cultural land in the township was under mortgage. By 1900 the 
percentage stood at 15%, but the figure had risen to 25% by 1905. 


TABLE 5 
First MortcaGe Dest aT 5-YEAR INTERVALS 
Number of Value of Encumbered Percentage 
First First cres of Acres 

Mortgages Mortgages (Agricultural) (Agricultural) 
Jan. 1, 1880 35 $20,093 4,766 17% 
”  ” 1885 26 15,465 3,755 13% 
”  ” 1890 76 109,478 11,851 42% 
- ” 1805 47 59,483 7,140 25% 
~ 7? oe 25 30,183 4,295 15% 
”  ” 1905 46 50,562 7,139 25% 


The first peak of mortgaging in the township coincided with the 
first large issue of titles by the federal government. In 1879 there 
were more final certificates issued than in any other year in the 
history of the township. The 26 settlers who obtained final certifi- 
cates in 1878 and 1879, had, for the first time, real estate security 
which they could convert into funds. Accentuating the demand 
for equipment and supplies, which one suspects was normal in a 
pioneer area, was the drought which struck the counties of the 
99th meridian in 1879. In April, 1880, the Edwards County Leader 
passed along the rumor that the county commissioners had passed 
an order at their last meeting which forbade the township trustees 
to extend aid to parties who were able to work and had mortgage- 
able property.2° The editor stated that such an order should cer- 
tainly be passed if it had not already been done. 

In all, title to 57 tracts of government land was granted during 
the seven years, 1874-1880. During the same period, title passed 
from the Santa Fe railway company on 24 parcels of land. Those 
same years saw 78 mortgages filed. 

The majority of the mortgages which were recorded by the 
farmers of Kinsley township before 1881 evidently represented an 
effort to obtain supplies and equipment. Of the 61 first mortgages 
filed in the five years, 1876-1880, ten were apparently negotiated 
to refinance mortgage loans which were coming due. Six repre- 
sented part of the payment in real estate transactions and four 


20. Edwards County Leader, April 22, 1880. 
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red settlers evidently borrowed to pay out on their pre-emptions.”!_ Five 
ind loans patently represented mercantile credit, since they were drawn 
en for uneven sums payable at the store of R. E. Edwards. When 
gri- these 25 loans are eliminated, 36 are left unexplained. Lumping 
the the five mercantile credit loans with the 36 unexplained loans, 41 


loans were unconnected with real estate transactions or the act of 

refinancing previous obligations. Presumably these 41 loans, or 

67% of the first mortgage loans obtained by Kinsley settlers in the 

early period of the township’s history, were used to buy food, 
e stock and equipment, although a few doubtless financed the mort- 
al) gagor’s departure to other pastures. 

During the real estate boom of the mid 1880's, land sales and re- 
financing accounted for a much more significant proportion of the 
first mortgages than during the 1870's. Of the 90 first mortgages 
recorded during 1885, 1886 and 1887, 58, or 64%, were obviously 
refinancing or related to real estate transactions. By the years 1903, 


the 1904 and 1905 this percentage had risen to 71%." 
ere It has been pointed out in other studies that hard-pressed settlers 
the often commuted their homesteads with borrowed funds. As soon 
tifi- as such settlers had evidence of title they secured their loan with 
rity a mortgage and used any surplus in the loan above the land office 
and price for family living. Such mortgages, it is inferred, were born 
na of desperation, or of the desire to obtain speculator’s profits by a 
the quick sale as soon as the settler had obtained title. Similarly, the 
der pre-emption law was used to obtain title quickly.** Since none of 
sed the commuted homesteads in Kinsley township was mortgaged 
ees within the first year after title had passed from the government, 
ige- such use of the commutation clause of the homestead act was not 
per illustrated in Kinsley township. However, 50% of the pre-emptors 
who mortgaged their claims did so during the first six months of 
ing ownership. Presumably these settlers used a portion of their loans 
sed to purchase their land. But the percentage of pre-emptors who 
ose mortgaged within six months of obtaining absolute title was no 


21. When a mortgage was recorded within six months after purchase of the property by 


the the mortgagor it was assumed that the indenture represented part of the purchase price. 
Undoubtedly the assumption leaves a margin for error. 
an 22. This total includes eight mortgages filed by six purchasers of railroad land within 
six months after the Santa Fe had issued the deeds. 
ges 23. Charles Lowell Green, ““The Administration of the Public Domain in South Dakota,” 
ted South Dakota Historical Collections, v. 20 (1940), pp. 204-225, and Harold Hathaway 
Dunham, Government Handout, A Study in the Administration of the Public Lands, 1875- 
re- 1891, pp. 188-190. Basic material is contained in the Annual Reports of the General Land 
Office during the 1880’s, in Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain, and in the Report 
our of the Public Lands Commission (1905). Actually Kinsley township was settled for the 


most part before the abuses of the commutation clause of the homestead act and the pre- 
emption act became most widespread. 
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greater than the percentage of homesteaders who mortgaged their 
holdings during the same time. 

Of the 19 purchasers who mortgaged railroad land, ten did so 
within six months after they had obtained their deeds. In every 
case, these men closed out contracts which still had several years 
to run. Presumably these buyers were mortgaging to obtain the 
funds with which to pay off the railroad. Since the prevailing inter- 
est rate on mortgage funds stood above the rate specified in the 
Santa Fe contracts at the time, they must have discerned some other 
advantage in obtaining full title to their land. Such advantage per- 
haps lay in the ability of those who had outright ownership to give 
a warranty deed promptly in case the opportunity to sell presented 
itself. 

During 1876 and 1877, 13 loans were made on first mortgages in 
Kinsley township. Ten of the mortgagees were residents of Ed- 
wards county. Between 1878 and 1894, the borrowers of Kinsley 
township obtained more than 50% of the funds borrowed on first 
mortgage in all but two years from outside Kansas. Only six loans 
on first mortgages were recorded between 1895 and 1898 but they 
were all obtained within the county. Between 1899 and 1902, out- 
of-state capital was again the most important source of credit. 
Beginning with 1903, however, local lenders became more important 
than nonresident lenders and this continued to be the case through 
1904 and 1905. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF NONRESIDENT CAPITAL LOANED ON FirsT MORTGAGES IN 
KinsLEy TownsHip: 1876-1905 


Year Percent Year Percent 
1876 27 1891 82 
1877 24 1892 74 
1878 66 1893 52 
1879 88 1894 96 
1880 99 1895 

1881 100 1896 

1882 1897 

1883 100 1898 

1884 47 1899 77 
1885 60 1900 90 
1886 65 1901 51 
1887 76 1902 83 
1888 96 1903 20 
1889 88 1904 48 
1890 66 1905 42 


The creditors of Kinsley farmers resided in most of the central 
and northeastern seaboard states, as well as in Missouri, Illinois, 
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Indiana and Ohio. A few loans may well have come from Great 
Britain. The first Eastern investor to lend money in the township 
was William H. Hanson of Suffolk county, Massachusetts, who in 
1876 lent $350 at 8% per annum on the security of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 6, T25, R19. The next year, E. R. Robbins of Middle- 
bury, Vt., was in the field. With others of his family, he was to 
make numerous loans in the township. In 1878 the National Loan 
and Trust Company of Topeka entered the district. Other com- 
panies followed the next year, which also saw the Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford become the first of the Hartford insur- 
ance companies to lend funds in the township.** 

Many of the most important of the early Western mortgage agen- 
cies lent funds at Kinsley.*> Of these, the J. B. Watkins Land Mort- 
gage Company of Lawrence made the greatest number of loans 
over the period of this study.2* Drawing funds from both Great 
Britain and the Eastern United States, this company made at least 
38 first mortgage loans in the township, totaling over $30,000. Fif- 
teen of these loans, however, represented part of the purchase price 
of sales made by the company while disposing of foreclosed land, 
or they were loans drawn by the company on its own land in an 
effort to raise capital. 

An effort was made to work out the proportion of the funds 
loaned on first mortgage which the mortgage agencies brought to 
the township. In only three years, between 1879 and 1888, did 
they handle less than 40%. Again in 1891, 1892 and 1893, the mort- 
gage companies apparently played an important role, but the loans 
of these years were drawn for the most part on the companies’ own 
property, as their officials strove to raise funds on the large amounts 
of land which they were foreclosing. By 1894 most of the com- 
panies had entered receivership. In 1901 the J. B. Watkins Land 
Mortgage Company, and the Warren Mortgage Company of Em- 
poria, appeared among the mortgagees in Kinsley township, but 
the loans of the first company represented only a portion of the sale 
price of land which was being sold incident to the liquidation of the 


24. The Annual Reports of the Connecticut Commissioner of Insurance Companies con- 
tain much information on the lending activities of the Hi artford companies. See particularly 
1875 and 1876. The lending policy of the Travelers’ Insurance Company is described in 
the 1891 Report, pt. 2, pp. xxx and xxxi. 

25. The Annual Reports of the Connecticut Bank Commissioner, 1888-1895, of the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Foreign Mortgage Companies, 1890-1895, of the New York 
Superintendent of Banking relative to Foreign Mortgage, Loan, Investment and Trust Com- 
panies, 1891-1896, and of the Vermont Inspector of Finance, 1889-1893, provide the most 
Satisfactory catalogue of the Western mortgage companics of this period. 

26. A. G. Bogue, “The Land Mortgage Company in the Early Plains States,” Agricul- 
tural History, v. 25 (1951), January, pp. 20-33. 
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corporation. The Warren Mortgage Company, however, was doing 
a legitimate brokerage business. 

During the heyday of the Western mortgage companies in 1886- 
1887, the newspapers of Kinsley carried the advertisements of at 
least nine loan agents representing mortgage companies, three in- 
digenous loan companies and three local banks. Puffing the agent 
of the Watkins company, the editor of the Kinsley Graphic re- 
marked, “L. W. Higgins is loaning money at rates so low, and on 
time so long that the borrower is liable to forget that he ever has it to 
pay.” 27 

The commissions of the mortgage companies and of the local 
agents were often taken in the form of second mortgages. At least 
50% of the second mortgages filed from Kinsley township were of 
this type. The notes backed by such mortgages seldom stipulated 
a rate of interest but merely specified that the principal should be 
paid in ten equal semiannual installments. 

The role of the local banks in the field of farm credit is worth 
mention. Two banks were started in Kinsley during the 1870's. 
The Edwards County Bank began operations as a private bank and 
the Edwards Mercantile Bank grew out of the merchandising busi- 
ness of R. E. and W. C. Edwards. In 1882 the Edwards County 
Bank was organized as a state bank with a capital of $32,000. By 
August, 1887, this capital had been increased to $100,000 and was 
supposedly paid up in full. In January, 1885, the Kinsley Graphic 
listed among the things that it would like to see, “At least two more 
banks in Kinsley so that money could always be had whenever good 
security was furnished.” °° In March, 1887, the Kinsley Exchange 
Bank was organized as a state bank with a capital of $50,000. The 
officers of this institution came from Iowa. During July of the same 
year, the Edwards Mercantile Bank was reorganized as the First 
National Bank of Kinsley. Thus by the summer of 1887 there were 
three incorporated banks at the service of the community. 

Before 1900 the three banks made only eight loans on real estate 
security in Kinsley township totaling $14,563. With the exception 
of three loans to the amount of $4,733, these loans were secured 
by second mortgages which bore a higher rate of interest than did 
the first mortgages of the same years. If the $3,439 lent by R. E. 
Edwards in the same period and secured by six first mortgages and 
five second mortgages is added in, the total of $18,002 allocated by 


27. Kinsley Graphic, March 12, 1886. 
28. Ibid., January 16, 1885. 
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ng local credit agencies still falls far short of the $30,000 which the 
J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company provided. The local banks 
6- were more interested in short term loans backed by chattel or per- 
at sonal security than in first mortgage farm loans. 
in- But the local banks did perform a useful function in the long- 
nt term field by acting as local agents. The Bank of St. John which 
re- was located in an adjoining county, the Edwards Mercantile Bank 
on and later the First National Bank of Kinsley, the Kinsley Exchange 
to Bank, and the Edwards County Bank, all acted as local agents for 
either mortgage companies or individual Eastern investors. If the 
cal local banking institutions and capitalists did not themselves lend 
ast heavily on first mortgage they did perform the function of bringing 
of lender and borrower together. In 1887 there was a tendency for 
ted this function to be shifted to a separate agency. The Kinsley 
be Loan and Trust Company, which was organized in 1887, num- 
bered R. E. Edwards of the Edwards Mercantile Bank among 
rth its directors and the Edwards County Investment Company, or- 
0's. ganized at about the same time, listed L. G. Boies of the Ed- 
and wards County Bank on its governing board. This development 
usi- marked an attempt on the part of local men to enter the invest- 
inty ment company field and to obtain all instead of merely part of the 
By middleman’s fee or commission on funds which were sent from the 
was East for investment. 
phic The local banks shared in the financial misfortunes which struck 
nore down the nonresident investment and mortgage companies. The 
ood Edwards County Bank entered receivership in 1890. It was fol- 
unge lowed three years later by the Kinsley Exchange Bank. The First 
The National managed to survive the year 1893 and reorganized under 
ame a state charter in 1894.9 
First The provisions in the mortgages filed on land in Kinsley town- 
were ship varied in their complexity. When the mortgagees were local 
men, the indentures were usually simple and short—a mere transfer 
state of the security in case the terms of the notes should be broken. The 
ation mortgages filed by Eastern investors or their agents were much 
ured longer and filled with a greater variety of terms which were de- 
1 did signed to safeguard the mortgagee. 
R. E. In most of the forms used by Eastern investors, the failure of the 
; and mortgagor to pay taxes and the insurance on improvements promptly 
d by broke the contract. But in no case of foreclosure in the township 
29. For a comment upon the difficulties faced by a national bank in this area see the 
Kinsley Graphic, February 16, 1894; also James C. Malin, “The Kinsley Boom of the Late 
Eighties,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly; v. 4 (1935), May, p p. 184. 
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did such grounds serve as the sole excuse for bringing suit. Gen- 
erally a clause was included, “waiving all exemption, appraisal and 
redemption laws.” Often the mortgagor authorized the levy of $25 
for attorney fees in case he allowed his loan to become delinquent. 
It was generally specified that default would entitle the mortgagee 
to immediate possession of the premises and rents, issues and 
profits. This clause had no validity in so far as actual possession 
upon default was concerned, but evidently did insure that the pur- 
chaser of the sheriff's deed was entitled to any crops growing on the 
security when the deed was issued. Most mortgages recorded by 
nonresident mortgagees named a place of payment in the Eastern 
United States—a provision which insured that the mortgagor would 
pay the cost of exchange. 

More unusual was the clause used by J. B. Watkins in 1879, which 
specified that payment should be made “in gold coin of the United 
States of America.” This proviso reflected the fear of Watkins’ con- 
servative clients that the monetary supply of the country was about 
to be inflated by large infusions of greenbacks or silver.*° In 1879 
E. R. Robbins inserted a clause seldom found in the mortgages on 
the land in Kinsley township when he bound several mortgagors to 
“break forty acres of prairie within a year.” *4 

The average rate of interest on first mortgage loans stood in 1876 
at 11%. From this figure the trend was downward until 1889, when 
the rates of interest on nine mortgage loans averaged 7.4%. Over the 
next ten years the annual average stood between 8% and 10%, with 
the exception of 1892, when 12 loans called on the average for 
interest payments at the rate of 6.9% per annum. The loans of this 
year were unusual in that five of them were drawn by the J. B. 
Watkins Land Mortgage Company and the Jarvis Conklin Mortgage 
Trust Company on holdings which they had foreclosed. Since the 
companies were themselves paying the interest on these loans, the 
rate was put at 6%, which had little relation to the price of funds in 
Kinsley township. After 1899 the average rate on loans recorded 
from Kinsley township hovered around 7%, with the 22 loans, which 
were recorded in 1905, averaging 6.6%. 







































80. Edwards county, “Mortgage Register A,” p. 300; J. B. Watkins, Lawrence to Ed- 
uae Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa., December 2, 1878, “J. B. Watkins Papers,”’ University of 
ansas. 
81. Edwards county, “Mortgage Register A,” p. 344. 
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TABLE 7 


INTEREST RATES IN KINSLEY TOWNSHIP 


Number Rate Number Rate 
1876 4 11% 1891 6 8.3% 
1877 7 10.7 1892 12 6.9 
1878 12 11.5 1893 9 8.2 
1879 21 9.8 1894 10 8.3 
1880 13 9 1895 2 10 
1881 4 8.5 1896 1 10 
1882 2 ll 1897 1 8 
1883 2 9 1898 2 10 
1884 5 9.2 1899 4 8.4 
1885 14 8.4 1900 9 6.9 
1886 33 7.8 1901 18 6.9 
1887 37 7.5 1902 10 6.5 
1888 13 7.6 1903 21 7.3 
1889 9 74 1904 17 72 
1890 4 8 1905 22 6.6 


The mortgagees of Edwards county consistently wrote a higher 
rate of interest into their contracts than did nonresident lenders. 
Invariably the papers negotiated by the Western mortgage com- 
panies called for the lowest average rate of interest. In 1887 for 
example, six loans obtained in Edwards county averaged 9% interest, 
the over-all average of the 37 first mortgage loans recorded from 
the township stood at 7.5%, the 30 mortgages held by nonresidents 
of Kansas averaged 7.3%, and the 22 loans negotiated by the mort- 
gage agencies called for an average rate of 6.9%. 

Comparison of the resident and nonresident rate is complicated 
by the problem of the commission. The local resident who lent his 
own funds or accepted a mortgage as part payment in a real estate 
transaction probably did not take a commission from the mortgagor. 
Both the mortgage companies and their local agents received com- 
missions. Often these commissions were paid by the mortgagor 
in addition to the rate of interest specified in the note and mort- 
gage. But at times the companies wrote a flat or net rate into their 
papers from which they subtracted both their own commission 
and that of their local agents. A 9% loan negotiated by the J. B. 
Watkins Company in August, 1887, was of this type.** The note 
specified 9% and that was the actual cost to the borrower. Signifi- 
cantly, the average rate on the six loans obtained locally in that 
year was also 9%. The local and nonresident level tended to equate 
at a common level. The local lender was neither more merciful 
nor more obdurate than the nonresident when specifying the interest 
which his debtor must pay. 


32. See letters of D. M. Sprankle to L. W. Higgins, Kinsley, June-September, 1887, in 
. B. Watkins Papers.” 
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In general, the loans of local lenders were for a shorter period 
of time than those of nonresidents. The early Western mortgage 
companies almost invariably loaned for periods of three or five 
years. Such companies avoided repayment by installments because 
of the extra accounting involved. As competition among the com- 
panies stiffened, however, an increasing number of them gave 
“one year after the first interest payment the privilege of paying 
$100, or multiples thereof, on the principal upon sixty days notice” 
or some similar privilege. Such provisions became almost standard 
with major lending companies after 1900. Payment of the principal 
over a term of years also became very common after the turn of 
the century. 

Of the 343 first mortgages analyzed in this study, judgment was 
rendered against the debtor on 52, or 15%. Only 46 sheriff's deeds 
were issued, however, since a few mortgagors managed to buy 
the judgment before the judicial sale or compromise the case in 
some other way. One sheriff's deed represented the foreclosure of 
three first mortgages obtained by the same mortgagor on different 
portions of his property. Thirty-one first mortgages were termi- 
nated by the mortgagor deeding over his property to the mortgagee, 
his agent or the holder of a second mortgage. Undoubtedly such 
deeding represented failure no less than did the issuance of a 
sheriff's deed. Seventy-nine first mortgages, or 23% of those filed 
in Kinsley township ended, therefore, with the mortgagor giving 
up his land. Some half-dozen purchasers bought encumbered land 
and assumed the payment of first mortgages while giving second 
mortgages of their own as part of the purchase price. Foreclosure 
of the first mortgage wiped out the title of these individuals as well 
as that of the original mortgagors. 

The mortgages negotiated in two groups of years were particu- 
larly ill-fated. Of 36 first mortgages filed in 1879 and 1880, 18, or 
50%, were closed out by foreclosure or deeding. Liquidation took 
place during 1880, 1881 and 1882 for the most part. Of the 88 first 
mortgages recorded in 1886, 1887 and 1888, 40, or 45%, were termi- 
nated disastrously. These last contracts were liquidated between 
1889 and 1893—the years when Populism was born and flourished 
in its greatest vigor. 

In all, 67 individuals and one corporation contributed to the total 
of 79 mortgage contracts which ended in failure. They sacrificed 
22 tracts which had been acquired under the provisions of the 
homestead acts. Reduced to percentages, 33% of the homesteaders 
who gained title in the township, and 58% of the homesteaders who 
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attempted to raise funds by mortgaging, failed to retain their home- 
steads because they could not repay their loans. Four out of the 
eight pre-empted tracts which were mortgaged were surrendered, 
representing 25% of all pre-emptions and 50% of the pre-empted 
tracts placed under mortgage by their first owners. The three 
timber claims lost by mortgagors formed 25% of all timber claims, 
and 60% of the timber claims which were mortgaged in Kinsley 
township. Of two commuted homesteads which were encumbered 
by their first owner, one was lost. Among the 61 individuals who 
obtained railroad land deeds, ten lost all or part of their land by 
foreclosure. This figure represented 16% of the successful pur- 
chasers of railroad land and 53% of those who mortgaged their land 
after obtaining title from the Santa Fe. Four of the ten were non- 
residents. In total, 41 out of 79 securities were lost by the individu- 
als who had obtained title to them from the federal government or 
from the Santa Fe. 

Thirty-eight securities, or 49% of those lost by foreclosure, be- 
longed to secondary buyers who had obtained title from the grantees 
of railroad and government. Since most of the mortgaging which 
ended disastrously was done by 1890, this last percentage illustrates 
the speed with which land in the township was transferred out 
of the hands of its original owners. 

Of the 67 unsuccessful mortgagors, a significant percentage of 
individuals were not primarily farmers. Three mortgagors were 
women, of whom two were not residents of the county. At least 
five men were nonresidents at the time of mortgaging and so .re- 
mained during the life of their mortgages. Three of this group 
were obviously speculators in railroad land. Two of the local 
mortgagors were bankers connected with the banks which failed 
in Kinsley. One local farmer died and the mortgage was foreclosed 
after his death. Another mortgagor was a tavern keeper attempting 
to make a living in a state bent on becoming dry. One had at- 
tempted to run an ice business in Kinsley. The corporation which 
negotiated an unsuccessful mortgage was the county fair associa- 
tion. Thus 14, or 21%, of the unsuccessful mortgagors were not 
full-time farmers in the community. At least five others had sold 
out to a third party before suit was begun, but the assignees failed 
to meet the payments on the mortgages which they had assumed. 

Among the 67 noncorporate individuals who surrendered land 
by foreclosure or deeding, 36 appear on the agricultural rolls of one 
or more of the censuses taken in 1875, 1880, 1885 and 1895. The 
acres reported in crop by these mortgagors were compared with 
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those of the other farmers in the administrative township of Kinsley. 
The crop acres of all the operators at each census date were totaled 
and the farmers divided into upper, middle and lower thirds. Hay 
acreage was not counted, since it represented prairie hay for the 
most part, while acreages in corn, wheat, sorghum, millet, flax, 
barley and oats indicated that the settler had broken the prairie. 
In some cases such a technique would deal unfairly with stock 
farmers, but for the most part the farmers reporting large numbers 
of stock from Kinsley township also reported large crop acreages. 


TABLE 8 
Crop ACREAGES IN KINSLEY TOWNSHIP 
Crop Acres Lower Middle Upper 
Year Reported by Third Third Third 
1875 33 operators 4-8 8-19 19-60 
1880 134 operators 5-25 26-53 56-645 
1885 60 operators 15-60 65-109 110-315 
1895 81 operators 4-74 75-153 160-672 


Of the 36 unfortunate mortgagors who are listed in the returns 
of the agricultural censuses, 14 reported crop acreages in the upper 
third at the time of the census, immediately prior to their failures. 
Twelve fell in the middle third and ten in the lower third. It is 
probably safe to assume that the crop acreages of most of the un- 
successful operators, who were not caught by a census, would fall 
in the middle or lower brackets, since their residence in the town- 
ship was either of interrupted or short duration. But the 14 who 
reported a crop acreage in the upper third represented 21% of all 
the mortgagors who failed. It was evidently not enough to have 
land broken and in crop. Misfortune could strike the large oper- 
ator as well as the small one in an area where drought might bring 
crop failure in two or three successive years. 

That a settler lost land by foreclosure or deeding did not neces- 
sarily mean that he failed as a farm operator in the community. 
Of the 67 who lost land, eight, or 12%, survived the loss of their 
security and remained as farm operators in the township. One 
settler sacrificed 80 acres of railroad land but retained control of 
240 acres which he obtained under the homestead and timber cul- 
ture acts. In 1905 he reported a farm unit of 1,120 acres, of which 
320 were in field crops. 

M. E. Hetzel reported a farm of 160 acres in 1875, but not until 
1878 did he enter 80 acres as a homestead and buy the other 80 
acres under the terms of the pre-emption act. He mortgaged his 
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pre-empted land immediately for $500 and raised $300 locally 
against his homestead, although he did not receive his final certifi- 
cate until 1884. By 1885 he had acquired title to four quarter 
sections near his original holding. One of these he mortgaged for 
$360 in 1880. In 1884 the Kinsley Graphic reported that Hetzel 
had lost $3,000 worth of stock from the plague—presumably Texas 
fever.** In the same year, his $500 mortgage went to judgment but 
he succeeded in purchasing it. During 1885 and 1886, Hetzel raised 
$4,500 on the security of first mortgages in the East and negotiated 
another $4,000 worth of second mortgages with local parties, in- 
cluding two of the banks. In 1886 and 1887, Hetzel deeded 640 
acres of land to the Edwards County Bank. In 1892 Hetzel began 
to buy back this acreage, using a $4,800 mortgage as partial pay- 
ment for the first 320 acres. By 1905 Hetzel could report a farm 
unit of 1,000 acres of which 440 were in field crops, as well as a 
herd of 150 cattle. 

Despite a significant number of exceptions, most of the mort- 
gagors who lost their security disappeared from the records of the 
county thereafter. Many of them had left long before suit was 
brought against them. At least 80% of the foreclosure cases in the 
township were extremely simple; the defendants neither demurred, 
answered, nor appeared. One settler, however, enlivened the 
court record with a show of patent bad faith when he mortgaged 
a quarter section adjacent to his own and later asserted that the 
indenture was a forgery.** 

It is possible to exaggerate both the amount of land which was 
under mortgage at any one time and the amount of land which 
was foreclosed or deeded. On January 1, 1890, there was probably 
more land under mortgage in the township than at any other time 
during the 30 years of this study. Most of the mortgage debt of 
1886 and 1887 which was to be liquidated in the early 1890's still 
stood untouched. Yet at this date only some 12,000 acres, or be- 
tween 40 and 45% of the agricultural land in Kinsley township, was 
mortgaged. A veteran real estate agent of Kinsley estimated in 
his biography that in“. . . 1893 and 1894, at least two thirds 
of the land in the county . . . had been taken over and was 
owned by the loan companies and private investors all over the 
east.” °° The actual figures for Kinsley township are hardly so 


33. Kinsley Graphic, November 21, 1884. 


34. D. W. McConaugh vs. Frank C. Badger, filed in the district court of Edwards county, 
September, 1890, “Journal D,” p. 286. 


85. G. E. Wilson, Autobiography (Kinsley, 1947), p. 27. 
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generous. In all, the security surrendered by the 67 individuals 
and one corporation over 30 years, totaled some 11,200 acres, or 
40%, of the agricultural land in the township. 

Some attempt to correlate foreclosures and deeding with soil 
fertility in Kinsley township may be made. North and west of the 
Arkansas river, variations in soil and topography are not extreme 
enough to check against the statistics of foreclosure and deeding. 
The sand hills southeast of the Arkansas are infertile and the fact 
was recognized locally at an early date. The editor of the Kinsley 
Graphic wrote in 1887, 

Occasionally some eastern sucker gets salted upon a slice off the juicy 
side of the sand hills lying along the course of the Arkansas river. There are 
two things those hills are especially adapted to; one is to raise goats upon and 
the other is to be exchanged for eastern property belonging to parties who 
have never saw them.°6 

But mortgagees, or their local agents, paid too little attention to 
such local wisdom. Four sheriff's deeds were issued on some 600 
acres of land in the sand hills. In addition, one mortgagor deeded 
a quarter section to his mortgagee, while the Interstate Galloway 
Cattle Company deeded 960 acres of land in the area to one of its 
creditors. Some 1,700 acres, therefore, out of 2,350, or 72% of the 
sand hills area, changed hands by foreclosure or deeding in the 
30-year period. 

By no means all of the foreclosed and deeded land was in the 
hands of the mortgagees at any one time, although the largest part 
of it was in their custody during the early 1890’s. Until the market 
for real estate collapsed utterly in the early 1890's, the mortgage 
agencies and Eastern investors sought to sell their foreclosed land 
as rapidly as possible. The mortgage companies at least were 
under considerable incentive to reconvert their operating capital 
to liquid form. When the land market disappeared, the investors 
and the receivers, or liquidating agencies of the mortgage com- 
panies, held until there was a market and then resold. By 1897 the 
local farmers were again interested in adding to their holdings. 
Their purchases before 1905 significantly altered the size of farm 
units in Kinsley township. Where 52% of the farmers reported a 
farm unit of 160 acres or less in 1895, ten years later only 23% of the 
farmers reported such a unit, while 64% listed farms of 241 acres or 
more, as compared with 39% at the previous census date. 

It is obvious that the liquidation of the 1890’s was a painful one 
in Kinsley township, although proportionately a smaller group of 


36. Kinsley Graphic, April 22, 1887. 
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mortgagors failed than was the case in the early 1880's. The statis- 
tics of deeding and foreclosure cannot show the instances where 
proceedings were begun and dropped before a journal entry was 
made. Nor do they show the number of mortgagors whom one 
more poor crop would have placed in like case with their less 
fortunate fellows. On the other hand, the bald totals of mortgages 
and encumbered acres do not differentiate between the genuine 
settler who mortgaged to equip his farm or to tide himself over 
a poor year and the petty speculator who mortgaged merely to 
support himself until he could sell his holdings. When the schemes 
of the latter type went astray, he was quite willing to pull out and 
leave his creditor to realize upon the security. 

Although willing enough to accept the services of the money 
lender, the farmers of Edwards county were also willing to criticize 
him. By 1884 the leading capitalist of Kinsley had been dubbed 
“old three percent a month.” ** When L. G. Boies ran as Republi- 
can candidate for the state legislature in 1888 he was opposed be- 
cause he was a banker.** In 1892 a local paper reprinted the ac- 
cusation of the Mankato Advocate that the mortgage companies 
were foreclosing in an effort to obtain the land of the farmers of 
Kansas, although actually the foreclosures were to ruin the com- 
panies no less than the farmers.*® Popular feeling against the 
money lender contributed no little to the unrest which saw the 
local Farmers’ Alliance men take over the county offices and news- 
paper during the early 1890's, and help to send Jerry Simpson to 
congress from the seventh electoral district.*° 

37. Ibid., December 5, 1884. 

38. Kinsley Banner-Graphic, October 12, 1888; Kinsley Mercury, November 15, 1888. 


39. Kinsley Graphic, April 29, 1892. 
40. See James C. Malin, “The Kinsley Boom of the Late Eighties,” loc. cit., pp. 173-178. 








Vincent B. Osborne's Civil War Experiences 
Edited by Joyce Fartow and Louise Barry 
INTRODUCTION 


s—- nearly a third of Kansas’ counties bear the names 
of men who were Civil War officers, only two privates have 
been thus honored. One of them was Vincent B. Osborne, who 
served as a Kansas volunteer soldier for three and a half years, was 
twice wounded, and had a leg amputated in 1865." 

Nothing is known of Osborne’s early life, except that he was born 
March 4, 1839, in Hampden county, Massachusetts. He was 22 
years old when he enlisted in July, 1861, in the Second Kansas in- 
fantry, at Clinton, Mo. He must then have lived in Missouri, for 
he suggests (see p. 122) that his life would have been in jeopardy 
had he been captured by Missouri rebels. 

One month after joining the army, Private Osborne was wounded 
in the thigh during the battle of Wilson’s Creek (August 10, 1861), 
and was hospitalized for almost six months in St. Louis. Before he 
recovered, the Second Kansas infantry had been mustered out of 
service. Osborne re-enlisted, along with other veterans of this 
short-lived regiment, in the Second Kansas cavalry which was be- 
ing organized in the early part of 1862. He was mustered in at 
Leavenworth on February 19, and assigned to Company A, com- 
manded by his former captain, Samuel J. Crawford. 

Between March and September, 1862, Osborne’s company rode 
more than 1,500 miles on escort duty, traveling from Fort Riley, 
over the military and Santa Fe roads, to Fort Union, N. M., and 
back. 

Returning to the regiment in the fall, Company A fought in a 
number of skirmishes and several important engagements, as the 
Second Kansas took part in a campaign against the rebel forces of 
Generals Marmaduke and Hindman, in Missouri and Arkansas. 
Osborne describes, at some length, the battles of Old Fort Wayne 
(October 22), Cane Hill (November 28) and Prairie Grove (De- 
cember 7). 

In the early part of 1863 Osborne was a hospital attendant at 
Fayetteville, Ark., and at Fort Scott. During the rest of the year, 


Joyce Fariow, a graduate of Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala., was a senior student 
when this editorial work was done. Louise Barry, now on leave, is in charge of the manu- 
scripts division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

1. The other county named for a private is Rooks—for Pvt. John C. Rooks. Two 
counties have been named for noncommissioned officers: Ness, for Cpl. Noah V. Ness, and 
Harper, for Sgt. Marion Harper. 
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and in 1864, he was on detached duty much of the time, serving 
as messenger at district headquarters, Fort Smith, Ark., in the lat- 
ter year. 

On January 16, 1865, he left Fort Smith, on board the Annie 
Jacobs, to rejoin his regiment. Next day, at Joy’s Ford, rebels 
shelled the steamboat and forced it aground. During the firing 
Osborne was severely wounded in the leg while helping to tie up 
the boat. Two days later, at Clarksville, Ark., his leg was ampu- 
tated. When he left the hospital six months later, the war was over. 

In 1866 he came to Kansas, having been appointed sutler at Fort 
Harker by Secretary of War Stanton, upon the recommendation of 
Gov. Samuel J. Crawford, who had been Osborne’s company com- 
mander. In 1867 he settled in the near-by frontier town of Ells- 
worth. On June 22 of that year Governor Crawford appointed him 
a special commissioner (along wth Ira S. Clark and John H. Ed- 
wards ) to organize Ellsworth county. 

Four years later, when another county to the north and west was 
being organized, it was named for Vincent B. Osborne. It was also 
in 1871 that Osborne was elected to the state legislature from Ells- 
worth county, serving during the session of 1872. 

He married Nellie V. (Henry) Whitney, widow of Sheriff C. B. 
Whitney who was killed in 1873. Their daughter Katie, born in 
1877, died the same year. 

Osborne was highly regarded by the people of his county. When 
he was admitted to the bar (by the district court ) in October, 1875, 
the Ellsworth Reporter recalled his fine war record, noted that a 
county and city had been named for him, and stated that he 
a is today probably one of the most popular men in the 
county.” 

During the 1870’s he held several local offices, being a justice of 
the peace in 1872-1873, probate judge from 1873-1879, and town- 
ship trustee for several years. At the time of his death he was city 
clerk, probate judge, and president of the newly-organized Ells- 
worth County Agricultural and Mechanical Association. 

He died, after a short illness, on December 1, 1879, at the age of 
40. One of his Civil War comrades later said of him: “Osborne 
was one of the bravest soldiers that I ever knew, and a gentle- 
man.” ? 


2. Sources for information on Osborne: Report of the Adjutant General the Stat 
of Kansas, 1861-65 (Topeka, 1896), RP. 72, 81; Kansas Historical Collections’ «. 10, =. 
425, 426; Compendious History of Ellsworth County, Kansas (Ellsworth, 1879), p. BP. 
Sepwerth oa. July eine 3. ye peg tet pees Osborne County Farmer, 

e, December 13, ; Cemetery Rec orth County, Kansas, i 
Smoky Hill chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 1938-1939, x Be ae 
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Osborne wrote his Civil War experiences in four manuscripts. 
They are now owned by Mrs. Murray C. Flynn, granddaughter of 
Mrs. Osborne by a third marriage. The variations in paper, ink, 
size of handwriting, etc., make it evident that the narratives were 
written at different times, but all of them appear to have been 
written in the 1860’s. Osborne’s journal style in parts of the nar- 
ratives indicates that he probably kept a diary, or notes, while in 
the army. 

The first narrative (for 1861), and the second (for 1862-1865), 
have no titles. The third, headed “Southwest Expedition No. 1,” 
is an expanded account of the campaign into Missouri and Arkansas 
in the fall of 1862. The fourth, entitled “History of My Last 
Wound,” deals with the action on January 16, 1865, and his hos- 
pitalization. All the manuscripts have been brought together into 
one narrative (which will be published in two parts) by substi- 
tuting the more extensive accounts of the third and fourth manu- 
scripts for the briefer (and less interesting) ones within the second 
narrative. This has seemed necessary in order to utilize the best 
of Osborne’s writing, and also practicable because of missing sec- 
tions in the second narrative. 


OsBorNE’s NARRATIVE—PART ONE: JuLy, 1861-Aucust, 1862 
[In Missouri, with the Second Kansas Infantry] 


On Thursday the 11th day of July 1861 I first enlisted in the 
army I enlisted in the 2nd regiment Kansas Vol. a part of Sturgis 
brigade on the Osage river a few miles from Oseola in the western 
part of the state of Missouri This division of the army was under 
the command of Gen. [Nathaniel] Lyon a brave and gallant officer * 
The whole command consisted of a few companies of regulars the 
Iowa Ist Vol. the First and 2nd Kansas and the First Mo. the 
whole army did not consist of more than 4000 men This army was 
marching to join Col Seigel who was at Springfield with 1500 
men We were also in pursuit of the rebel Gen Price McCulloch 


Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, U. S. volunteers, assumed command of the Army of the 
West on ay 81, 1861. His forces, in four brigades, totaled about 5,800 men. The first 
a (under Maj. Samuel D. Sturgis) included four companies of cavalry, four First 
U. S. infantry companies, two Second Missouri companies and Capt. James Totten’s Second 
U. S. artillery company. The second brigade (under Col. Franz See) consisted largely 
of the Third and Fifth Missouri regiments. The third brigade (under Lt. Col. George L. 
Andrews) contained the First Missouri regiment, four companies of U. S. infantry and an 
artillery battery. The fourth brigade (under Col. George W. Deitzler) was made up of 
the First and Second Kansas, and the First Iowa regiments. 
The ederate forces which opposed General Lyon were rebel Missourians under 
nea Gen. Sterling Price and Brig. Gen. James S. Rains. They were estimated to number 
east 15,000 men. An additional rebel force of some 5,000 troops wee Brig. Gen. 
AN McCulloch, of Texas, was also in Missouri —War of the Rebellion . ‘ Wash- 
ington, 1881), Series I, v. 3, p. 48. 
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and Rains who were about overrunning the western part of the 
state We marched on through Stockton and Melville to Camp 
Seigel which was about twelve miles north of Springfield ariving 
there on Sunday [July 14] about 2 [?] o'clock P. M. I was on 
guard detail there the first night for the first time in my life but as 
we did not have very strict instructions I got along very well 

At this place I saw a man shot for murder he was shot on dress 
parade he was brought up in front the coffin was brought also 
and he knelt down on it his legs were tied and his eyes blind- 
folded There was twelve men of the guard to shoot him Thier 
muskets were loaded by other persons one half with blank cart- 
riges no man knowing whether thier gun had a ball in it or not 
when the order was given to fire the muskets roared simultaneously 
and the prisoner was no more We stayed at camp Seigel from 
Sunday till the next Saturday morning Each day while we were 
there we had a company and battallion drill here was where I 
learnt most of drilling the first summer While there we lived on 
half rations of bread but we had plenty of meat. 

On Saturday [July 20] we loaded our baggage and started for 
Springfield We arrived in town about noon went in to town 
stopped and stacked arms for a half hour We were not allowed 
to leave our arms but to get water which we procured at a well 
near by At the expiration of a half an hour we marched on We 
soon after ascertained that we were going to a small town fifty 
miles a little east of south of Springfield named Forsyth where there 
was a body of [manuscript faded] We were under the command 
of Gen. [Thomas W.] Sweeny an officer that had his arm shot off 
in the Mexican war The command consisted of Five companies of 
the Iowa Ist the 2nd Kansas and a company of regular cavalry and 
1 Section of Tottens battery We camped on James river the first 
night, a stream of considerable size and had a good bridge across 
it. I was on guard here it rained nearly all night and till about 
six the next day We commenced drawing full rations here again. 

We left camp early the next morning the rain falling in torrent 
about noon we arived at Osark a small town near the moun- 
tains we stacked arms and stayed there an hour We captured 
some boots which were distributed among the soldiers As we left 
this place the officers gave each of us a dram of whiskey which 
made us feel better after our morning drenching Then we 
marched out five miles from town and camped in an old field near 
there was a good spring the ground was very wet and muddy 
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After supper about forty of us went about a quarter of a mile back 
into the woods and slept in a meeting house The next morning 
went back to camp got breakfast and marched on In an hour we 
were in the Osark mountains These mountains were not masses 
of rock like those in Mass. but were composed of gravel and cov- 
ered with timber, but the timber is not very valueable There is 
some yellow pine but not of large growth and the hills are so steep 
that but little of it can be got away The land is not fit for culti- 
vation the streams are very clear water and springs are abundant 
The inhabitants apear to be nearly all Unionists a considerable 
number joining us in our expedition to Forsyth This part of the 
country is thinly inhabited and has some game We halted about 
nine miles from Forsyth at three oclock P. M. eat some crackers 
and [meat?] then marched on 

We had gone about 4% miles when orders came to Col. Michel* 
to bring up his regt on double quick time and double quick we did 
in earnest We were now sure that we were going to have a fight 
with the enemy and there was a very good prospect of it The 
battery come up with us and was with us the rest of the way Be- 
fore reaching Forsyth we crossed White river then going about 20 
rods_ threw down a high rail fence and went into a field The 
battery took a position near or in a Timothy field but we rushed 
on and formed on coming to the river again then crossed the river 
again and pushed forward into the town On ariving in town no 
enemy was to be seen even the inhabitants had left. The battery 
first threw shells into the court house and some on a hill just east 
of it. Co. E was sent to the court house to guard it and we were 
pleased to get to rest ourselves of the days march of thirty miles. 

It was now sundown About dark we marched to quarters in a 
house which had been deserted by it[s] occupants a library was 
in the house mostly filled with law books excepting a few bed 
steads there was no furniture in the house We stacked arms in the 
house and some of us commenced getting supper and some lay 
down on the floor to sleep prefering rest to supper After I rested 
a little while I went up town to see what was going on The reg- 
ulars were passing around Port Wine in buckets I found out 
where they got it went around there found sore men there 
some rolling off barrels of liquer others drinking very freely out of 
a barrel of Port Wine which had the head knocked in and it was 
about two thirds full But an officer coming round put a stop to 


4. Col. Robert B. Mitchell, commanding officer of the Second Kansas infantry. 
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all this I soon went back to quarters lay down on the floor and 
slept till morning The next morning eat breakfast and went up 
town The secession flag pole had been cut down and a consid- 
erable quantity of Groceries Provitions, Clothing, Bullets, lead and 
Tobacco and old guns were confisticated 

About ten o'clock A. M. On Tuesday morning [July 23] we 
started back towards Springfield We went about 12 miles and 
camped on a stream of very clear water Here I done my first 
cooking staying up till twelve oclock at night then lay down and 
slept till morning Twenty of the company were on picket this 
night The next morning we left camp early and went to our for- 
mer camping place five miles from Osark. The next day we went 
to Springfield We camped one mile from town at night and 
marched the next day to camp Seigel near a small town called 
Little York which is about ten miles from Springfield We arived 
here on Friday the [26th] day of July a little after seven and rested 
Saturday. Sunday we had a regimental inspection of arms At 
four oclock P. M. we had a dress parade and after that preach- 
ing the only time that I heard preaching while I was fit for duty 

We drilled here considerably We were camped on the top of a 
high ridge The other regiments and batteries moved on to the top 
of the ridge three days after we arived there excepting the lst Iowa 
which was still camped on the oposite side of the creek from 
us We slept on our arms every night after the brigade was camped 
in line and had them inspected twice a day One night we had an 
alarm caused by some rebel firing on one of our videttes We 
turned out in about two minutes and formed in line but soon after 
went to our tents and lay down 

On Wednesday afternoon [July 31] we recieved orders to be 
ready to march at fifteen minutes warning Tents were struck 
wagons loaded and every thing put in readiness About sundown 
we took up our line of march starting in a southeast direction We 
marched till about twelve oclock had our muskets loaded and 
capped at twelve oclock we stopped got some water and then 
lay down and slept till morning In the morning we got breakfast 
and then marched forward soon intersecting the road leading to 
the south west Here was Col. Seigel and his brigade waiting for 
us We passed on and Col. Seigel fell in with his brigade to the 
rear of [us] The day was intensely hot and the road very dusty. 
Many men were obliged to stop by the side of the road on account 
of the intense heat About ten oclock our advance fired into the 
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enemies picket causing the latter to fall back About noon we got 
water out of a well near the road and by marching slower after that 
suffered less 

We arrived at Dug Springs about two oclock _ halted here, hear- 
ing that the enemy were ahead in strong force and a good posi- 
tion At four oclock we took up a position for the night Second 
Kan. took a position on the left of the road _ the batteries on the 
road and the Iowa Ist on the right We stacked arms but were not 
allowed to leave them. Soon after we were brought into line again 
the enemy advancing on the front Maj. [W. F.] Cloud was sent 
out on the flank with four companies but no enemy were seen in 
that direction The enemy still advanced in front till within range 
of Tottens battery. When Totten opened his [fire] the rebels fled, 
in the utmost confusion, and advanced on us no more that 
day Several of the enemy were killed and wounded. Our cavalry 
had skirmished with them nearly all the afternoon It was here 
that Capt. [David S.] Stanley made his brilliant charge routing the 
enemy and killing some of them for which he was promoted to 
Brig. Gen. 

We stood in line till about sundown then got our supper. No 
tents or baggage was allowed to be unloaded as the train was 
brought up into line just to the rear of the color line We stacked 
arms but were obliged to keep a guard over them Co. E was de- 
tailed for picket guard Just after dark we marched out about a 
quarter of a mile on the left flank halted and divided into three 
reliefs and stationed one relief immediately, the others lay down 
and slept I was on first relief The sentinels were posted in a 
circle each one having a short beat I was very tired but had no 
difficulty in keeping a wake The reserve of the picket was sta- 
tioned under some trees just at the edge of the circle After coming 
off post I lay down and slept as soundly as if I was on a feather bed 


[Engagement at Dug Springs, Mo., August 2, 1861] 


Just as it became light we were marched back to camp and get- 
ting a hasty breakfast were marched out to the road there we 
halted a few moments for the command to get formed prop- 
erly The 2nd Kansas was near the centre. We marched down a 
hollow about two miles then over a ridge for two miles far- 
ther While yet on the ridge orders were sent back to us to pass 
to the front Just before going down into the hollow we could 
discover the dust rising up the opposite hill in the road where the 
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rebels were retreating Supposing that they would advance again, 
Gen Lyon dispatched the Ist Iowa on the right of the road and the 
2nd Kansas on the left and crossing the hollow we marched up the 
hill. We formed an ambuscade but the rebels did not tackle 
us The men at the battery got sight of them and sending a few 
shells over caused the rebels to retreat 

We marched up the hill in the timber paralell to the road and 
about one hundred and fifty yards from it By this time the day 
had become intensely hot and we not having had any water since 
early in the morning many of the men fell down exhausted and 
choking from thirst On our arival at the summit of the hill we 
by bearing to the right intersected the road but the enemy had 
made good his escape We now hoisted our flag on the telegraph 
pole to prevent our being fired into by our battery from the op- 
posite hill About one third of our men had been left on the hill 
side exhausted At a house near the top of the hill we found a 
barrel of water but were not allowed to swallow any for fear it 
might have been poisoned We wet our heads and put some into 
our mouths and washed them out then spit it out. Some of the 
men went into a field and got some Sugar Cane and by chewing 
that quenched thier thirst Dr. Patee® came up and gave medacine 
to such as needed it I ate an ear of green corn raw that tasted de- 
licious 

After resting about an hour during which time most of our men 
came up, we marched forward having heard that there was a spring 
about a mile in advance Orders having been sent to Col. Mitchel 
to advance if he thought best if not to fall back The advance 
seemed to please Col. Mitchel the best and away we went Capt 
Woods*® cavalry in advance We advanced about one mile to one 
of the cool clear springs of delicious water which are so plenty in 
that section of country Col. Mitchel would not allow us to drink 
till we had washed and then cautioned us not to drink to much I! 
never tasted water that tasted so delitiously. After drinking what 
we wanted we were permited to go into an orchard and get what 
apples we wanted This place was called McCollocks Ranche [Mc- 
Culla’s Farm] after the man that lived on it We now had the 
advance the command had stopped at a spring two miles back, 
the country was covered with thick short oak trees which would 
conceal an enemy perfectly occasionly some of the enemy would 


5. Asst. Surgeon Eliphalet L. Patee of Manhattan. 
6. Capt. Samuel N. Wood, commanding Company I, Second Kansas infantry. 
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show them selves but we were prepared to recieve them at any 
time Three of the rebels were taken prisoners The rebels might 
have come into the rear of us and cut us entirely from the com- 
mand An alarm was given after we had got sufficiently rested to 
feel well and we were brought into line and the cavalry sent out 
to recoinoitre The cavalry captured a carridge and a small mule 
and an old wagon. 

Gen. Lyon came up to us in the course of the afternoon with 
a company of dragoons but did not stay long About five oclock 
we fell in to march back The prisoners were placed in ranks on 
foot and marched back to McCullocks [McCulla’s] Spring We 
arived at camp a little before sundown and camped on the op- 
posite side of the road from the spring on a steep ridge which was 
covered with gravel We got us some supper and lay down and 
slept till the next morning 

Early the next morning we were roused up got breakfast and 
prepared to march All surplus baggage was taken out of the 
wagons and burned so as to take every man along that might be 
sun struck or fatigued that they could not travel This day we 
took it very leisurely getting to camp at Double Springs a little 
after dark making fourteen miles. At this place we just pitched 
into rebel property for the first time a field on the oposite side 
of the road from where we were camped suffered terribly the 
fence was burned the corn taken and much of it boiled or roasted 
by us and the stalks fed to the animals Our camp was on a ridge 
the east side of the road very rocky There our arms were stacked 
and only half of the company allowed to leave at a time 

The next morning [August 3] we left camp early for Springfield 
marched leisurely and arived there about one oclock P. M. Waited 
there some time for orders where to camp and then marched out 
about half a mile west of the court house and camped in a meadow 
near where Fort No. 2 stands now. After stacking our arms we 
went back into a pasture and rested ourselves under some trees 
Here under some trees we done our cooking and stayed most of the 
time in day light. At night we had orders to sleep in line on our 
arms with our accoutrements on The next day we rested washed 
our clothes &c. but we had to hold ourselves in readiness to march 
at short notice we now drew plenty of rations and ate plenty of 
apples from an orchard near which we baked or boiled to eat We 
had a roll call now every two hours to prevent any men leaving 
camp 
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The rebels had followed us on our return from Dug Springs they 
had already come as far as Wilsons Creek ten miles from here We 
slept the second night in line the same as the first the ranks lying 
with thier feet together and thier heads opposite to each other One 
night about dark we were marched out to supprise the enemy at 
daylight but after marching till midnight saw a rocket sent up 
away to the left supposed to be a signal of our movement On see- 
ing this Gen. Lyon ordered a halt and soon we were ordered back 
to camp ariving there about sunrise The next day in the afternoon 
we marched out of town on the Little York road for four miles and 
waited about two hours for the rebels to attact us but they did not 
come Then we marched back into town and volunteers were 
called for to march out and supprise the enemy but soldiers were 
not very prompt volunteering, but soon orders came to march back 
to camp this object having been abandoned. The weather was now 
most intensely hot, so that we could not sleep in the heat of the day 


[The Battle of Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 18617] 


On Friday the 9th of Aug about four oclock in the afternoon the 
whole command fired off thier guns and cleaned them and were 
ordered to get ready to march by six oclock P. M. with one days 
rations in our haversack At the hour appointed we fell in line 
and were ready to march We had forty rounds of cartriges in our 
cartrige boxes and our guns loaded Our train was loaded and 
driven up into the town as usual when we left camp The sick 
were all sent into town Four hundred Home Guards were left to 
guard the town The rest of the command all went out Col. 
Seigel with his brigade went out on the Telegraph road a few 
miles then turned to the left and went round and attacted the 
enemy at Sharpe’s house on the south side of Wilsons Creek. the 
enemy were north west of him camped along the creek. Gen. Lyon 


7. In his report of the battle of Wilson’s creek (also known as the battle of Oak Hills), 
Union Major General Fremont stated: “General Lyon, in three columns, under hims elf. 
Sigel, and Sturgis, attacked the enemy at 6:30 o’clock on the morning of the 10th, 9 
miles southeast of Ley Engagement severe. Our loss about 800 killed and wounded. 
General Lyon killed in charge at head of his column. Our force 8,000, including 2,000 
Home Guards. Muster roll reported taken from the enemy wr 4 includin ents 
from Louisiana, Tennessee, x. with Texan Rangers and Cherokee Talicreeds 
This statement corroborated by prisoners.”—-War of the Rebellion, Series I, v. 3, 

Brigadier General McCulloch, who commanded the Confederate forces, ity in his 
official report that his “. effective force was 5,300 infantry, 15 penees of age. 
and 6, horsemen, armed with flint-lock muskets, rifles, and shot- . He 
also stated: “The force of the enemy, between nine and ten thousand, _™ com ed of 
well-disciplined troops, well armed, and a large part of them belonging to the old Army 
of the United States. With every $00 tiles 1 on their side they have met with a signal 
repulse. The loss of the enemy is 800 k 1,000 wountee, and 300 prisoners. We 
captured six pte of artillery, several hundred stand of small arms, and several of their 
standards. . Our loss was also severe, and we mourn the death of many a hs me 
officer and soldier. Our killed amounts to 265, 800 wounded, and 30 missing. . 

Ibid., pp. 104, 106. 
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commanded the other brigade in person which consisted of the 1st 
Mo, Ist Iowa, Ist & 2nd Kansas Totten’s and Dubois batteries 
Four companies of regular Inft. and two companies of rifle re- 
cruits from St. Louis, also some cavalry in all numbering about 
three thousand men Col Seigel command numbered about twelve 
hundred men with six peices of artilery We left camp about sun- 
down and went out west on the Little York road four and one half 
miles then turned to the left and went across the prairie in nearly 
a southerly direction but not on any road 

About 12 oclock we halted and lay down and slept as soundly 
as though we were at home in our beds till just as light was coming 
in the eastern horizon We then got up fell in and marched on 
When first getting sight of thier camp thier tents were still stand- 
ing We had succeeded in completely supprising them We 
marched also in the rear of them south west of thier camp We 
succeeded in getting an exelent position Cheers would occasion- 
ally resound from our lines commencing in the front and being 
caught up along the lines would go to the rear The artilery suc- 
ceded in getting an exelent position and opened on the enemy. 
This was a signal for Col. Seigel to attact with his brigade and 
soon we had the satisfaction of hearing his artilery The Ist Mo, 
lst Iowa, and some rifle recruit were formed on the right and left 
of the batteries Four companies of regulars and the Ist Kansas 
followed the creek down. The Kansas 2nd was the reserve 

The battle was now fairly commenced. The artilery fire was as 
fast as any one could count and the roar of musketry was inces- 
sant We were stationed in a ravine in sight of one of the enemies 
guns which kept firing at us but the balls passed far over our 
heads A rebel lay dead near where we were the first man I had 
ever seen that was killed in battle This firing continued for some 
time say half an hour when it gradually abated and silence reigned 
once more the wounded were now being brought off the field, 
and preperations made for another fight. The rebels sent flankers 
out which once came in sight of our hospital Soon firing com- 
menced on the hill once more One of our men was wounded in 
the shin while here 

At about eight oclock Lieut. Col. Blair* came back from the hill 
bringing orders from Gen. Lyon to have the 2nd Kansas brought 
forward and we marched up the hill just in the rear of the line of 
the Iowa lst As we marched on amid the dead and wounded of 


8. Lt. Col. Charles W. Blair, second in command of the Second Kansas infantry. 
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that brave regiment I heard one exclaim as he stood leaning against 
the body of a tree apparently wounded in the leg. We have had 
an awful hard fight a great many of our boys killed We passed 
on by Tottens battery when a six pound ball struct the ground 
just to the rear of me striking just by a mans feet making him lame 
but not seriously injuring him Soon firing was heard in our ad- 
vance the regiment had just time to fire when the enemy rose up 
in front of [us] and poured a volley into our ranks which was very 
well sent as that single volley killing and wounding more men than 
all the rest of the battle The second man from me fell mortally 
wounded This volley threw us into some confusion but Gen. Lyon 
riding along just then or a bay horse his gray having been killed 
under him before with his hat in his hand flourishing it over his 
head and ordering us to stand up to them and drive them back we 
again formed our line and soon repulsed the enemy Gen. Lyon 
was killed just after he passed us Col. Mitchel was also wounded 
severly in the groin For a few moments we fought without a field 
officer just as the action was over Lieut. [Colonel] Blair came up 
and took command of the regiment. 

The enemy now amused themselves by creeping up near some 
tree in front of us about a hundred yards and rising up and firing 
into our ranks and then falling down but whenever one showed 
himself he was fired at by our men so much that they soon stoped 
it Maj. Cloud came up about this time he had been out re- 
coinoitering in the south and west of us We were now left in 
possession of the field. The wounded were taken to the rear and 
we had time to rest ourselves In this action a ball passed between 
my legs without hurting them only making my right leg smart con- 
siderably The rebels soon exhibited signs of another attack they 
planted a flag about two hundred yards in front of and brought a 
battery up on a point to the left front of us with the United States 
flag on it but soon as they got a position opened on us with grape 
and canister by this time we had our line formed almost directly 
north and south and we sat down in ranks Two shots from the 
rebel battery passed through the branches of a tree I was standing 
under & One grape shot struct just in front of me and bounded 
through the ranks but did not hit any one During this rest a rebel 
rode up to the rear of [us] supposing us to be rebels and inquired 
where to take his train he was ordered to halt by Capt. Russell® 
and at that discovered his mistake and wheeling his horse attempted 


9. Capt. Avra P. Russell, commanding Company G, Second Kansas infantry. 
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to escape but Capt. Russell drew his revolver and fired killing the 
rebel instantly 

While resting in line an officer came riding up in front and said 
that the rebels were advancing in large force up a ravine in front 
of us At this we moved a little to the right and two peices of ar- 
tilery were placed on the right of the company and the rest of the 
regiment sent still fa[r]ther to the right so as to give them room I 
was on the extreme right of the company and near the battery by 
a tree top that lay on the ground The battery fired as soon as they 
got thier position The enemy commenced firing when about three 
hundred yards distant keeping steadily advancing. Our fire was 
reserved till within two hundred yards then we opened still in the 
jesture [?] of Scott tactics of charge bayonets against cavalry The 
balls flew around us like hail but fortunately mostly over us 

I had fired three times and was loading again when a ball struct 
my thigh on the outside midway between the knee and hip, the ball 
passed in obliquely going towards the femer striking it about three 
inches below the acetabulum enough to the rear to glance off 
without breaking the bone and after turning a revolution endwise 
lodged in the thick part of the thigh The feeling when it struct 
my leg was like striking it with something blunt without any sharp 
pain in the vicinity of the wound It caused a slight dizziness at 
first and I thought I was shot both in the foot and leg. This sup- 
position was increased by a round hole in my boot which I had cut 
a few days previous on account of it hurting my ancle and to my 
dizzy brain it looked just like a bullet hole The feeling in my foot 
was about the same [as if] one had hit it with a hammer _I looked 
first at my foot and then felt my leg and looked to see iff it was 
bleeding much, run two of my fingers in the hole, but acertaining 
that it was not bleeding much commenced to think about the con- 
dition I left my gun in for I could not regolect how far I had gone 
towards loading it. As near as I could acertain I had torn the 
cartrige and was in the act of pouring the powder in the muzzle. 
A ball had struct my gun bruiseing the barrel and stock but not 
injureing it for present use 

Soon after recieving my wound I got up and started for the rear 
but had proceeded but a few paces when I laid down The bullets 
now flew thicker than ever two passed within a few inches of my 
head as I was lying down Once I thought I would go and sit by 
a tree near by but thinking I would wait till a cessation of the strife 
lay still When the firing had nearly ceased I got up and went to 
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’ the tree and sat down for a moment and examined my thigh once 
1 more and thinking it to be a slight wound determined not to be a 
t coward and go back into ranks picked up my gun and started but 
“ at this moment the firing nearly ceased and Col. Blair gave the 
. order About Face foward Slow time March. I now commenced 


I going off the field using my gun for a cruch the line of the regi- 
ment passed me as I could not get over the rough ground but 


: slowly As I was going up the opposite hill I heard firing in the 
rear and turning to look saw that the enemy had already taken 
wa possession of the ground we had fought on A few bullets whistled 
“a near me but I had got so that they did not frighten me any by this 
i time after going over the ridge and down into a ravine I got some 
water out of a branch but it was muddy Just then I thought I 
ot ought to find the regiment and on looking back I saw them coming 
ll down the ravine under the command of Maj. Cloud I was nearly 
- exhausted by this time. 
ff When the Co. came up I gave Capt. Crawford my gun and Lieut. 
= Lindsay went away in search of a horse for me to ride and soon 
ct returned with Col. Clouds pony it having recieved a rifle ball in 
" the neck with the assistance of Sergt. Johnston and Nugent I 


at mounted him and started towards Springfield.'° As I passed along 
wounded men could be seen on all side[s] of the road shot in every 


A place imaginable Wagons were loaded with them besides many 
a that were on horses I kept on till I got to a house about four miles 
ot from the field there I stopped and dismounted rested a short time 


a had some water Dr. Patee here looked at my wound said it was 
shot with a spent ball, but ordered nothing to be put on it. Soon 
I mounted with the assistance of A. Saulsbury™ and rode on feeling 
ng much better. The regiment on ariving on the prairie about a mile 
an from the battlefield halted formed a line of battle and was the rear 
a guard coming in I went on till I got to Springfield about sun- 
down went to the brick hotel which was being used for a hospital 


as 
ng 





le. 

m and dismounted was helped up stairs and lay down on the floor. 
When I was about three miles from town I met some wagons going 

- out after the wounded they were loaded with bread which they 
were distributing out to the soldier[s] and this was all I recieved 

ets S 

- till the next day The regt came in and camped at the usual camp- 

fw ing place. J. F. Walker’? was wounded and came into the same 

‘ife 10. Capt. Samuel J. Crawford, lst Lt. John G. Lindsay, Ist Sgt. John Johnston and 
Ens. Henry Nugent, all of Osborne’s company (E), Second Kansas infantry. 

to 11. Pvt. Albert Saulsbery, Company E, Second Kansas infantry. 


12. Cpl. James F. Walker, Company E, Second Kansas infantry. 


9—2826 
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room with me_ I succeeded in pulling off my boots and with my 
hat and them I made me a pillow and soon went to sleep and slept 
till about three oclock the next morning 

I had been awake but a few moments when some men among 
who was Lieut. Lindsay came into the room to bid us good bye 
They stated that they were going to retreat and leave all the sick 
and wounded behind We wanted to go with them but they said 
that they could not take us They said that we would be well taken 
care of by the rebels &c. but this did not satisfy me I knew that 





















ant ak 2 


‘ 
there were rebels that would hunt me out and I feared that it I 
would be the worse for me. It proved that they hunted all over ‘ 
Springfield for me but could not find me. t 
When I left I went down stairs and on the piazza and sat down P 
on the steps After sitting there a few moments Seargt. Nugent c 
came along and I asked him to help me to the wagon and on r 
getting to it climbed up and made me a bed in the blankets and g 
the train soon started for Rolla I got along on the journey to y 
Rolla as well as could be expected considering that I had as dan- t 
gerous a wound as mine was_ The men in the Co. were very kind b 
to me One man was sent along with us to see that we were sup- si 
plied with water and any other necessary J. Norris!* was in the d 
wagon with me d 
The 2nd day from Springfield my leg got so bad that I could not B 
walk on it and when I got to Rolla I could walk very little by ti 
placing both hands on the left knee and throwing my weight on 
my arms and going stooped over any other way I could not walk w 
a step The march from Springfield to Rolla was the hardest and b 
fatigueing of any march previous many of the men were taken a 
sick afterwards from the effects of it. The soldiers had worn out d: 
nearly all thier clothes many were barefooted No Clothing had dk 
been issued to the Kansas regts but blouse and socks The Iowa cc 
lst had had clothing issued to them by the state but it was worn pI 
out by the time we got to Rolla so that they were no better off than M 
the rest of us They went on to St. Louis and were mustered out F 
of service. Several regiments were at Rolla Rolla is the terminus th 
of the south western branch of the Pacific railroad We were seven dc 
days on the march from Springfield to Rolla I lay one day at Rolla. 
13. Pvt. John Norris, Company E, Second Kansas infantry. 
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[Hospitalized in St. Louis, August 19, 1861-February 13, 1862] 


ly 
at The 19th day of August I was placed on the cars and sent to St. 
Louis ariving at the depot about seven P. M. Then placed in 
1g wagons and taken to the General Hospital or Ware House of Ref- 
ye uge The flags along the route and in St. Louis were at half mast 
k on account of the death of Gen. Lyon We arived at the hospital 
id just before dark and recieved some crackers to eat The worthy 
on Superintendent Dr. Bailey'* of the regular army came around to 
at see us he apeared good natured kind and done every thing in his 
it power to make us comfortable As soon as beds could be made 
er down on the floor we went in and laid down My wound had by 
this time healed on the outside but was very stiff and the muscles 
mn contracting on the posterior of the bone had drawn it crooked I 
nt could walk only by placing my hands on my knee and throwing 
on my weight on my hands The first night I slept very well Before 
nd going to sleep a German M. D. came round and dressed all the 
to wounds he was very severe on wounds in which balls were lodged 
n- trying to get as many balls as he could. He would make a much 
nd better butcher than Dr. The next morning my leg pained me con- 
ip- siderable and was swelled considerably Cots were brought in to 
the day and our beds laid on them Dr. Patee of the 2nd Kansas was 
detailed for duty in the hospital he was placed in charge of ward 
not B the one that I was in The ward accomodated about seventy pa- 
by tients and was filled with wounded 
on My wound continued to get worse untill Wednesday the 24th 
alk when it broke and discharged a large quantity of matter I had 
and by this time procured a pair of crutches and walked about without 
ken using it at all My wound continued discharging at least a pint a 
out day for two weeks The Dr. felt the ball repeatedly but it was so 
had deep that he could not extract it By the 10th of Sep. my wound 
ywa commenced getting better. It discharged less and my health im- 
om proved so that I was able to take considerable exercise on cruches 
han My leg was still contracted so that I could not walk on it any 
out From this time till Oc. 20th my wound kept improving I had so 
nus that I could walk a little without crutches but I never went out of 
ven doors without them 
alla. Oc. 20th the process of getting the ball out was commenced 
The Drs acertaining that it would never get well without First 
poultices were put on it to draw the ball to the surface As soon 
14. Surgeon Elisha I. Baily. 
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as this operation comenced my leg kept getting worse and my 
health failed also At the end of two more weeks was having 
slight chills nearly every day and was hardly able to get up out of 
bed My leg was swelled very much some days discharging very 
freely others none at all the wound had increased very much in 
size turned black and the matter had a very offensive smell I had 
some apprehensions of losing my leg altogether and cared but little 
whether I lived or died. 

The seventh of Nov. the ball was extracted by Drs. Patee and 
Hoffersette[?] It had been lanced the day before by Dr. Patee 
and discharged about a pint of bloody matter The morning of 
the seventh before daylight I awoke and I could feel the ball lying 
in the hole. When it was dressed the Dr touched it with the probe 
it was in the flesh about an inch from the surface. He bandaged 
it and I went back to bed About ten oclock the Dr. came in with 
the instruments ready The ball was taken out of the back side of 
my leg about an inch below the body. The first opperation was 
to cut the hole larger This caused so much pain that it was de- 
cided to give me some chloroform which was brought and sprinkled 
on a hankerchief and placed on my nose _ It caused very severe 
pain in my eyes for a moment then I thought that all the black- 
smiths in creation were hammering on anvils close to my ears 
Then I thought that I was screaming as loud as I could. Then 
suddenly became exhausted and fell into a spasm After some time 
I felt as if I had just awoke from a sound sleep I had a faint recolec- 
tion of the ball being out and I asked the Dr. to show it to me 
which he did and recolected the shape of it but this was all like a 
dream 

When I awoke the dresser was sitting by the side of the bed the 
windows raised the wind blowing in very freely two blankets over 
me and lying on my back feeling very weak I did not know 
whether the ball was out or not and not willing to express ignor- 
ance on the point ventured to ask the dresser what kind of a ball 
it was he answered a Miss. rifle ball This gave me a great deal 
of satisfaction confirming the hope that I entertained that it was 
out He could hardly believe that I had been ignorant of what had 
happened all the time On inquiry I acertained that when the Dr. 
was drawing the ball I yelled most awfully so as to bring the 
women out of the washhouse and friten the pe[r]sons in the vicinity 
terribly the sentinel at the gate heard me, and then passed into a 
very severe spasm, and remained for a few minutes as if dead Dur- 
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ing this time Dr. Bailey was sent for. The window opened and a 
blanket taken off another bed and put on me. Chloroform was still 
administered whenever any pain was felt in my leg Before noon 
I was so far recovered that the constant attention of an attendant 
was no longer necessary 

When the Dr came in he showed me the ball It was the size of 
a Minie musket The point had been mashed very much and one 
side of the point had in striking the bone been mashed much more 
Then the apearance of the ball indicates that the butt turned end 
for end and went to the rear of the bone still making two marks, 
by mashing the lead into the cavity of the butt of the ball About 
four oclock in the afternoon I was able by the use of crutches to 
go to the dressing room and have it dressed The pain had nearly 
subsided and did not pain me much for several days but a fever 
set in which kept me confined to my bed most of the time I could 
smell chloroform occasionally for a few days. I had a diarrhea also 
that kept me sick 

In two weeks after the ball was taken out I commenced getting 
better both in health and my wound By the Ist of Dec my health 
was as good as could be expected and my leg had got so that I 
could bear my weight on it By the 7th of Dec. I could walk on it 
a few feet The eighteenth of Dec. was the first day that I went 
entirely without any cruches but did not go any fa[r]ther than I 
was obliged to, and that was very little. Chrismas day I went out- 
side of the enclosure without crutches for the first time and went 
about a qua[r]ter of a mile and back I now comenced thinking of 
getting a discharge and leaving the army At that time I had no 
hopes that my Jeg would ever get strait or so that I would ever be 
able to do the duties of a soldier again. My wound continued 
getting better slowly but surely from this time although but little 
change could be discerned in a day as the weeks passed away I 
could discover that I was getting better 

By New Years the wound had got so much better than I expected 
that I had commenced thinking of reinlisting in the army again By 
this time no persons remained of the 2nd Kansas at the hospital 
but Dr. Patee and myself Lieut. Lindsay came to the hospital to 
see us one day and said that the regiment was mustered out of 
service the last day of Oc. 

Feb. 10th I applied for a discharge from the hospital and a re- 
turn to duty. I had never recieved a discharge and could not be 
considered as out of service I had determined on going to Leaven- 
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worth where the regiment was getting a discharge and reinlisting 
in the 2nd Kansas Cav’ry which was in process of organization at 
that place The hospital in which I was situated was in the south- 
ern part of St. Louis in a very pleasant location for a hospital and 
very well conducted the dicipline was strict but not to much so 
for the good of sick and wounded soldier[s] The food was very 
good most of the time The building was large enough to com- 
fortably accomodate five hundred patients and most of the time 
there were many more than that there I had the mumps pretty 
severe just before I left the hospital Cases of small pox were not 
uncommon. Two cases of the disease was in the same ward I was 
in till they were broke out and then removed to a hospital in an- 
other part of the city Diarrhea and colds the latter occasioned by 
the subjects having had the measles first and taken cold before 
they fully recovered were the most prevalent diseases at the hos- 
pital. 

On the 13th I left St. Louis for Leavenworth having obtained a 
pass for that purpose. I went by the North Missouri railroad to 
Macon city then to St. Jo. by the Hanibal and St. Jo. railroad 
North Missouri is much better adapted for agriculture than I had 
supposed being plenty of timber and prairie. At nearly every sta- 
tion soldiers . . . [The rest of this manuscript is lacking. But 
the second narrative picks up Osborne’s story six days later, so little 
of his account is lost.] 


[Enlistment in the Second Kansas Cavalry, 1862] 


On the 19th of February 1862 I enlisted in the 2nd Kansas Cav- 
alry at Leavenworth City Kansas This regiment was partially or- 
ganized out of men that had been in the 2nd Kan Inf which had 
been mustered out of service in Oc. 1861 For the purpose of or- 
ganizing the new regiment the field officers and Capt Crawford of 
the old regiment had been retained in service At the date of my 
enlistment four companies had been partially organized and mus- 
tered into service and were doing Provost Guard duty at Leaven- 
worth City Maj. Cloud had command and was also Provost Mar- 
shal of the city I was enlisted by Lieut Pratt and mustered in but 
the muster was illegal as no volunteer officer had any right to mus- 
ter in men at that time About the first of March the 2nd and Ninth 
Kansas regiments were consolidated and was at first called the 
9th but soon after the name was changed to the 2nd 

On the 8th of March we turned in all our infantry arms and 
equipments and drew cavalry equipments, on the 9th drew our 
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horses and the 10th left Leavenworth leading the horses that were 
to be used by the battalion of the ninth On the 11th arrived at 
Quindaro a town situated about thirty miles below Leavenworth 
on the Missouri river where the 9th had been quartered during the 
winter The field officers of the regiment were R. B. Mitchel[]] 
Colonel OO. A. Bassett Lieut. Col. C. W. Blair J. G. Fisk and 
[J. M.] Pomeroy Majors John Pratt Adjutant I belonged to Capt. 
Crawfords Co. which was designated as Co. H, S. J. Crawford, 
Capt. J. Johnston, Ist Lieut. 

We left Quindaro on the 12th passed through Wyandotte crossed 
the Kansas river and went through Shawnee town and camped on 
the prairie one mile from town naming the camp Camp Blair where 
we remained about six weeks We drilled three hours and had a 
dress parade every day when the weather permited and were under 
strict disipline not being allowed to leave camp with out passes, 
and they were given to but two men in a Co. daily 


[A Raid on Quantrill’s Guerrillas**] 


On the 22nd of March we drew our carbines _ they were short 
light and inferior arms called the Austrian Carbine At five oclock 
in the afternoon of the same day Col. Mitchel ordered three hun- 
dred men to be ready to march at six with one days rations with 
six rounds of cartriges each _ that being all the cartriges that could 
be procured at that time By the time appointed we were ready 
and devided into thre[e] divisions Capt Russell commanding the 
detachments of Cos. H, K, and F, Col. Mitchel accompaning this 
detachment. We arived at Santa Fee, a town near the Missouri 
line about eleven oclock, and the other detachments arived soon 
after. Thirty men were sent forward under the command of Maj 
Pomeroy to see if he could find the enemy; the rest of the com- 
mand stopped fed our horses but did not try to sleep any 

Four miles from Santa Fee Maj Pomeroy dismounted his men 
and advanced cautiously to a house where the enemy were sup- 
posed to be Twenty one horses were tied to the fence in front of 
the house bridled and saddled and the enemy were in the house 
The enemy were immediately attacked by our men firing into the 
windows and doors they returned the fire with spirit severely 
wounding Maj Pomeroy in the thigh’® and slightly wounding an- 


15. Quantrill and his men had just burned the bridge between Kansas City and Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Colonel Mitchell hoped to surround and capture the guerrillas—War of 
the Rebellion, Series I, v. 8, pp. 346, 347. 

16. The Union casualties were ~~ Pomeroy (severely wounded), Pvt. William Wills, 
Company D (died of ween). and two horses killed. Of Geeseeits men, seven were 
known to have been killed, and six were taken prisoner.—Ibid., p. 347. 
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other man the house being made of logs afforded the enemy shel- 
ter but some of our men succeeded in getting to the chimney corner 
and setting it on fire The rebels seeing no hope of extinguishing 
the flames led by their leader Quantrell threw open the door 
rushed out and run for the woods a volley was fired into them as 
they came out killing one and mortally wounding three more 
Quantrill escaped but it was at first supposed he was severely 
wounded but it was subsequently acertained that he was not As 
soon as the house was attacked a messenger was sent back to Col. 
Mitchel and he brought the command up on double quick but 
was too late to take part in the skirmish We scoured the woods in 
every direction but could not find Quantrill. 

Just before daylight we went back to the house helped ourselves 
to what apples we wanted a wagon load of which had been loaded 
the night before to take to our camp and sell The dead man was 
recognized as an apple peddler who had been in our camp often 
Six bodies were said to have been burned in the house At day- 
light we mounted and scoured the country around at one house 
we found breakfast prepared for several men but they seeing us 
took to the woods and escaped Two sabres were found here be- 
sides powder flasks, canteens, etc About noon we started for camp 
arriving there about four oclock in the afternoon 

On the 14th of April Capt Crawford took command of the Co. 
he having been sick in Leavenworth since we left there in march 
and the Co. was organized H. Nugent was appointed Ist sergeant, 
the other noncommissioned officers were Quin, Archer, Romine, 
Wilson, and J. P. Hiner, Sergeants; Shannon, Hewitt, Stowell, Nye, 
Williams, Myers, Sample, and Simons, corporals They were ap- 
pointed by Capt Crawford which created considerable dissatisfac- 
tion in the Co. at the time as he had promised many of the Co. 
when they enlisted that the non commissioned officers should be 
elected by vote On the 15th the Cos. were lettered according to 
the rank of the Capts Capt. Crawfords Co. was designated as A 
Hopkins’? B_ Whitten[h]alls C Moores D Gardners E Cam- 
eron F Matthews G, Guenthers [Gunthers}] H Ayer [Ayres] I 
and Russells K. 


[En Route to Fort Riley, April, 1862] 


On sunday morning the 20th of April the regiment left Camp 
Blair [Mo.] and started for Fort Riley The first day passed 
through the towns of Chilicothe and Montecello camped the sec- 


17. Company B was later captained by Elias S. Stover. 
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ond night near Eudora and arived at Lawrence in the afternoon of 
the 23rd We drew our revolvers on the 20th They were the 
French defacheur pistols and shot metalic cartriges'* but no cart- 
riges had at that time been procured We remained at Lawrence 
until the 26th While there one hundred and fifty men were de- 
tailed out of the regiment for a Co. of artilery and sent to Leaven- 
worth Lawrence is situated on the south bank of the Kansas river 
and next to Leavenworth in size of the cities of Kansas Steamers 
go up there in some seasons of the year 

We left Lawrence on the twenty sixth and passed through Big 
Springs Tecumseh and Topeka and camped two miles from the 
latter place the 28th. Topeka is the capital of Kansas [It] is 
situated on the southern bank of the Kansas river The houses are 
mostly built of stone and the inhabitants eastern people Timber is 
not as abuntant between Lawrence as in the eastern part of the 
state We mustered and had a regimental review on the 30th of 
April the latter was witnessed by a large number of citezens 

The third of May we left Topeka and arived at Fort Riley on the 
sixth Our route lay along south of the river at times miles from 
it But few houses were to be seen on our route but the land was 
fertile and timber scarce Fort Riley is situated at the junction of 
the Republican and Smoky Hill Forks which form the Kansas 
river A brigade was there preparing to march to New Mexico 
which consisted of the Ist 2nd & 7th Kansas and the 12th & 10th 
[13th?] Wisconsin regiments which was to be commanded by Brig 
Gen'l R. B. Mitchel who had been promoted from Col. of the 2nd 
Kansas On the 7th of May the 2nd Kansas was inspected by an 
officer of the regular army who condemed our guns and revolvers 
and we turned them in and drew sabres 


[From Fort Riley to Fort Union, N. M., May 20-July 4, 1862] 


About the twentyeth of May orders were recieved from Leaven- 
worth detaching the 2nd Kan from the brigade and ordering Genl. 
Mitchel to take the brigade to Tennesee Cos A, and D of the 2nd 
were detailed for an escort for the paymaster to go to Fort Union 
New Mexico On leaving we drew the same revolvers that we had 
before but not the same carbines We drew what are called carbine 
pistols and old fashioned U. S. Arms Maj Fisk was assigned to the 
command of the detachment When we left the regiment there was 
considerable contention among the officers about who should be 


18. French Le Faucheux revolvers and cartridges were used during the Civil War.— 
C. E. Fuller, The Breech-Loader in the Service (Topeka, cl1933), p. 226. 
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Col. But it was settled by Gov [Charles] Robinson who commis- 
sioned W. F. Cloud Colonel 

On the twenty first of May we started across the plains We 
crossed Republican Fork at Fort Riley passed through Junction 
City crossed Solomon Fork forty miles from Fort Riley where we 
found Col Howe [of the Third U. S. cavalry] and the paymaster 
waiting for us Our route lay along the Smoky Hill Fork the land 
was fertile and well watered but timber scarce On the west bank 
of Solomon Fork we saw the first antelope and prairie dogs On 
the twenty fourth we crossed Saline river and camped near Salina 
the last town on our route Leaving Salina on the twenty fifth we 
passed into the buffalo range seeing several small herds that day 
Crossing Smoky Hill on the twenty sixth we saw many large herds 
and several were killed their meat is delicious We saw but few 
after crossing Cow Creek 

At Walnut Creek we saw the first wild Indians they belonged 
to the Arapohoe Cheyennes and Pawnees They appeared friendly 
came into our camp and were desirous to trade their lariats or 
mocazins for hats caps or any other article of clothing or food On 
the twenty ninth we arived at Fort Larned where we remained one 
day Fort Larned is situated on Pawnee Fork five miles from the 
Arkansas river and is built of sods principally From Solomon 
Fork to Fort Larned the land is poor water scarce with but little 
timber but the roads are good excepting at the fords of the creeks 

We left Fort Larned on the first of June taking the cut off route 
to the Arkansas river where we arived on the second. The Arkan- 
sas river at this point was about one half mile wide very shallow 
with a sandy botton and no timber on its banks. We proceeded 
up the river on its northern bank to Fort Lyon where we arrived 
on the 10th of June. Grass was plenty along the river but until we 
arrived within forty miles of Fort Lyon wood could not be procured 
and we used buffalo chips for fuel in cooking. At Fort Lyon there 
is timber mostly cottonwood. Most of the buildings there are built 
of stone. 

On the 12th we left Fort Lyon and went up the river to Bents 
Fort, and there crossed the river The river was very high and 
we were obliged to double teams to get our train over taking nearly 
all of the 13th to cross. From a hill near our camp we could see 
Spanish Peak, Pikes Peak and the mountain range between them. 
The 14th we left the river and traveled twenty one miles and 
camped at a place called Hole in the Ground where there was but 
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a small supply of wood water or grass On the 15th we traveled 
about thirty miles and camped at Hole in the Rock where there 
was plenty of wood, but water and grass were not abundant The 
16th we arived at Picket Wire near the foot of the Rattoon moun- 
tains where we found plenty of wood water and grass Here was 
a small settlement The next day we commenced traveling over the 
mountains which took two days The 19th Co. D’s horses nearly 
all stampeded and we left them on the 20th and passing Maxwells 
ranche and Rio camped on a smal creek one mile from Rio Co D 
overtook us on the twenty first and the twenty second we arived 
at Fort Union. 

From Fort Larned but little game is to be seen except wolves 
and antelope till you reach Bents Fort but from Bents Fort to Fort 
Union there is bear elk deer antelope and wolves in considerable 
numbers but shy and not easily killed Fort Union is situated in a 
valley about five miles in width hemmed in by rocky bluff on each 
side A spring near the Fort supplies the garrison with water 
grass is not abundant but what there is is very nutritious and ani- 
mals thrive on it. We were placed on duty at the fort and Col. 
Howe procured another escort and went on to Fort Craig On the 
28th of June thirty men were detailed out of the Co. to go out after 
some Comanche Indians who had been commiting some depreda- 
tions on Johnsons ranche_ we took ten days rations packed on Jacks 
but not finding their trail returned at the end of three days 


[From Fort Union, N. M., to Fort Riley, July 5- 
August 25, 1862] 


The 5th of July we left Fort Union and started back to Fort 
Lyon. The prospect from the summit of the Rattoon mountains 
is grand far away to the west the peaks of the snowy range are 
in view which are covered with snow at this season at the north 
west Spanish Peak rises and has some snow on its summit clouds 
are sailing through the air between the mountain tops increasing 
the sublimity of the scene When I was in the mountains it rained 
nearly every day the clouds follow the watercourses so that nearly 
all of the rains fall in the valleys but notwithstanding this all culti- 
vated lands require irrigation. The 14th the wind blew very hard 
while we were crossing a sandy plain filling the air fill of sand so 
thick that we could see but a short distance and making it very 
uncomfortable We camped about noon but could not put [up] 
any tents as the pins would not hold in the sand and we were 
obliged to go down under the banks of the creek for shelter. 
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On the 15 we arrived at the Arkansas river but it having swollen 
so that we could not cross and we remained there one day when 
a large ox train arrived on the north bank and commenced crossing 
by doubling teams one wagon had thirty three yoke on it and the 
least number that was put on to cross the river was twenty six pair. 
As they returned our wagons were drawn over The 18th we ar- 
rived near Fort Lyon where we camped several days The 25th 
we left Fort Lyon and were joined by a detachment of Co. C, and 
proceeded towards Fort Larned taking nearly the same route as 
we came arriving there on the 5th of Aug. Cos C, & B, were at 
Fort Larned having been ordered there in June 

A large number of Indians estimated at thirty thousand were 
camped in the vicinity of Fort Larned They had assembled to 
recieve their anuities from the government and represented the 
Arapahoes Apaches Kioways Cheyennes & Comanches The 
Apaches and Cheyennes were at war with the Pawnees and had 
some skirmishes while we were at Fort Larned but not near the 
Fort. No Indians were allowed to come into our camp but we 
went into theirs at will. We exchanged hats clothing coffee &c. for 
moccazins and lariats with them They were dressed in Indian 
custume but some having procured coats of soldiers wore them 
many had their legs naked with a blanket thrown over their shoul- 
ders but always wearing the breechclout most of the children are 
entirely naked except what is covered with the breechclout. Their 
lodges are made of buffalo hides and shaped like Sibley tents and 
supported in the cenere by poles which are tied together at the top 
by throngs and spread out at the bottom nearly to the covering of 
the lodge. They live on game and wild fruit. A few are armed 
with guns but most of them armed with bows and arrows. When 
away from their camp they are almost always mounted They are 
exellent riders and are very skilful with their bows and arrows. 
Their horses are inferior animals but they have large numbers of 
them While we were there the authorities informed the Indians 
that they were to go to Fort Lyon, there to recieve their anuities 
from government. That caused some dissatisfaction among them 
but they confirmed it to threats. Their manner of moving is novel 
The lodges are struck and rolled up in bundles the poles are one 
end fastened to the saddle and the other drags on the ground and 
the bundles rolled up on these and fastened to the saddle _ then an 
Indian child is placed on top of that to guide the animal. Their 
blankets are fastened to pack saddles in such a manner as to form 
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a hollow in the centre into which the papooses are placed Their 
saddles are very poor and bridles crude Bridles, Sugar, Coffee, 
&c. are in good demand with them. A pint of sugar or coffee will 
get a pair of moccazins. Twenty four hours after the first Indians 
started they were all gone While these Indians remained there was 
some fear among citizens and travelers of them. Letters were writ- 
ten to the states of their depredations and found their way into the 
papers but were all or nearly all false. 

The 12th of Aug. Cos A & C were ordered to the Big Bend of the 
Ark. river forty miles east of Fort Larned where we arrived on the 
14th and remained there several days We were now in the bufalo 
range and many of these animals came in sight of our camp and 
several were killed. On the oposite side of the river were large 
quantities of wild plums; they grow on low bushes on sand hills, 
where nothing else grows, but grape vines, are of a bright red 
color, and equal in flavor any plums ever I saw The 19th several 
men went out on a buffalo hunt but were not very successful. Buf- 
falo can be hunted successfully in two ways. One is to be well 
mounted, and armed with a pair of good revolvers and run into a 
herd and shoot them in the lungs or heart; the other is to be on 
foot, and armed with a long range target rifle, and approach them 
on the leeward and shoot them while grazing. The 21st we left 
the Big Bend and went to Little Arkansas river on our route to 
Fort Riley where we arrived on the 25th of Aug. and remained 
until the 2nd of September While here several men were taken 
sick with fever probably caused by too frequent bathing. 


[Part Two, the Concluding Installment, Covering the Period from 
September, 1862-July, 1865, Will Appear in the August, 
1952, Issue] 








Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by HELEN M. McFar.anp, Librarian 


I‘ ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessionec in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified as general. The 
out-of-state city directories received by the Historical Society are 
not included in this compilation. 

We also receive regularly the publications of many historical so- 
cieties by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genea- 
logical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1950, to September 30, 1951. Federal and 
state official publications and some books of a general nature are 
not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 
the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


ANvERSON, ANNA M., Back to Kansas and Other Poems. New York, The Expo- 
sition Press [c1951]. 79p. 

AppeL, Davin, Comanche. Cleveland, The World Publishing Company 
[cl1951]. 224p. 

BARKLEY, JoHN Lewis, No Hard Feelings! New York, Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, 1930. 327p. 

Britt, Epwarp Evan, Prairie Pastels. New York, The Exposition Press 
[c1950]. 160p. 

Brown, LENNA WiLuiamson, Analysis of Reality; Outline of a Philosophy of 
Intelligence. Lawrence, The Allen Press [cl1951]. 5lp. 

BUMGARDNER, Epwarp, Trees of a Prairie State. Lawrence, 1925. 2 Vols. 
Typed. Vol. 2, photographs. 

Burcu, C. S., PustisHinc Company, Hand-Book of Greenwood County, Kansas. 
Chicago, C. S. Burch Publishing Company, n. d. 30p. 

BuRMEISTER, MAGDALENE, At the Sign of the Zodiac, and Other Poems. New 
York, Liveright Publishing Corporation [cl1950]. 200p. 

Cain, GertruvE, The American Way of Designing. New York, Fairchild Pub- 

lications, Inc. [c1950]. 115p. 
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CaLvERT, CeciL, The Price of the Prairie Grass. N. p. [cl951]. 18p. 

CAMERON, Ropericx, Pioneer Days in Kansas; a Homesteader’s Narrative of 
Early Settlement and Farm Development on the High Plains Country of 
Northwest Kansas. Belleville, Cameron Book Company [cl951]. 145p. 


ety CASEMENT, Dan, “The Real Danger,” an Address at the Graduating Exercises 
of for Army Officer Candidates Class, Fort Riley, Kansas, June 15, 1951. No 
an. impr. [8]p. 


CaucHRON, Epira SusANNA (DEMoss), Maternal Ancestral Lines of Edith 
Susanna DeMoss Caughron. N. p., 1950. Mimeographed. 269p. 


and Crarx, Howarp C., A History of the Sedgwick County Medical Society. N. p. 

ans [1950]. 69p. 

ver- CLucsTon, WiLL1AM GeorcE, Eisenhower for President? or, Who Will Get Us 

ory; — of the Messes We Are In? New York, The Exposition Press [cl1951]. 
p. 

Ory; DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Kansas Society, Directory of the 

rhe Kansas Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 1950. No impr. 

are 272p. 





, Proceedings of the Fifty-Third Annual State Conference, March 8, 9, 
and 10, 1951, Pittsburg, Kansas. No impr. 187p. 
sae Davis, EARLE Roscoe, An American in Sicily. New York, Margent Press, 1944. 
sil 127p. 
, Masquerade; Poems. Manhattan, Kansas State College Press, 1950. 





the 53p. 

and Dutin, CHARLES Duntop, Sage and High Iron. N. p. [Munsell Press, cl951]. 
70p. 

are 


Dustin, Frep, The Custer Tragedy; Events Leading Up To and Following 
the Little Big Horn Campaign of 1876. Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards 

Y. Brothers, Inc., 1939. 25lp. 

EckpaLL, Etta (Funston), The Funston Homestead. Emporia, Raymond 
Lees, 1949. 30p. 





‘xpo- Epwarps, P. L., Sketch of the Oregon Territory or, Emigrants’ Guide. Liberty, 
Mo., Printed at the Herald Office, 1842. 20p. [Reprint, 1951.] 
pany Epwarps, Ratpu W., The First Woman Dentist: Lucy Hobbs Taylor, D. D. S. 
(1833-1910). (Reprinted from Bulletin of the History of Medicine, Vol. 25, 
Book No. 3, May-June, 1951.) [7]p. 
Fie.ps, G. W., Song Eureka (Revised) for Musical Conventions, Singing Schools, 
Press Day Schools, Musical Societies, etc. Omaha, G. W. Fields [cl1911]. 96p. 
| Finney County, Kansas, Historica Society, History of Finney County, 
wy of Kansas, Vol. 1. N. p., Finney County, Kansas, Historical Society, ¢1950. 
262p. 
Vols. 


FLETCHER, SypNEy E., The Big Book of Cowboys. New York, Grosset and 
Dunlap, cl1950. [26]p. 


nsas. Gorpon, MiLprep, and Gorpon Gorpon, FBI Story. Garden City, N. Y., 
, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1950. 218p. 
New Grant, Bruce, The Cowboy Encyclopedia: the Old and the New West From 
the Open Range to the Dude Ranch. New York, Rand McNally and 
Pub- Company [cl1951]. 160p. 


[GranT, FLorENcE B.], comp., Seventy-Five Year History of the Grand Chap- 
ter of Kansas, Order of Eastern Star. N. p. [1951]. 7Op. 
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Guide to the New Gold Region of Western Kansas and Nebraska, With Table 
of Distances and an Accurate Map. New York, John W. Oliver, 1859. 32p. 
(Mumey Reprint, 1951.) 

Hicks, Joun Epwarp, Adventures of a Tramp Printer, 1880-1890. Kansas 
City, Mo., Midamericana Press [cl950]. 285p. 

HonNELL, WiLL1AM Rosecrans, Willie Whitewater, the Story of W. R. Hon- 
nell’s Life and Adventures Among the Indians As He Grew Up With the 
State of Kansas. As Told by Him to Caroline Cain Durkee. Kansas City, 
Mo., Burton Publishing Company [cl1950]. 309p. 

Jounson, Lutuer R., Cabins and Castles. Emory University, Ga., Banner 
Press [c1950]. 103p. 

Kansas ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, Transactions, Vol. 53. N. p., Kansas Academy 
of Science, 1950. 599p. 

Kansas AutHuors Cus, 1949 Yearbook. [Topeka, Service Print Shop] 1949. 
126p. 

, 1951 Yearbook. N. p., 1951. 134p. 

Kansas Grain, FEED AND SEED DEALERS AssociATION, Kansas Official Direc- 
tory, 1951 . . . Hutchinson, Association, 1951. 270p. 

Kansas Magazine, 1951. Manhattan, The Kansas Magazine Publishing Associ- 
ation, c1951. 104p. 

Kansas STATE BRAND COMMISSIONER, 1950 Brand Book of the State of Kansas 
Showing All State Recorded Brands of Cattle, Horses, Mules and Sheep 

; Topeka, State Printer, 1950. [422]p. 

Knights of Columbus: Their First Fifty Years in Kansas. N. p., 1950. 456p. 

Linpguist, Gustavus ELMER EMANUEL, Indians in Transition; a Study of 
Protestant Missions to Indians in the United States. New York, Division 
of Home Missions, National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 
1951. 120p. 

, The Jesus Road and the Red Man. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company [cl1929]. 155p. 

Lomax, JoHn Avery, Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce [cl1951]. 189p. 

Lotr, Jut1a, Morning Canticle. New York, Vantage Press, Inc. [c1950]. 87p. 

McKay, Jack F., Property Assessment in Kansas. Lawrence, University of 
Kansas Press, 1950. 124p. (University of Kansas Governmental Research 
Series, No. 7.) 

, Recent Trends in City Finance. Lawrence, University of Kansas, 
Bureau of Governmental Research [1950]. 39p. (Citizens Pamphlet, 
No. 4.) 

Mayors, ALEXANDER, Seventy Years on the Frontier: Alexander Major's Mem- 
oirs of a Lifetime on the Border. Chicago, Rand McNally and Company, 
Publishers, 1893. [Reprinted by Long’s College Book Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1950.] 3825p. 

ManuatTtTan Tribune-News, A Picture Record of the Great Flood of 1951, 
Manhattan, Kansas. [Manhattan] The Tribune-News Press [1951]. [48]p. 

MarkHAM, WILLIAM Co.Fax, Teddy, Moody and Me. N. p. [1951]. [4]p. 

Martin, Witt1aM Ivan, and BERNARD HERMAN Manrtin, Wild Horse Roundup. 
Kansas City, Mo., Tell-Well Press, c1950. 33p. 

MENNINGER, FLora VeEsTA ( KNISELEY), Four Years Through the Bible. Topeka, 

Author, c1928-1937. 8 Vols. 
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MENNINGER, Kart Avucustus, Amor Contra Odio. 
Nova [cl951]. 335p. 

MENNINGER, WiLL1AM C arre, Understanding Yourself. Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1948. 52p. 

Mok, Sopu1a, On the Wings of the Wind. Avon, IIl., The Hamlet Press 
[cl1949]. 105p. 

NELson, Francis W., Valet to the Absolute; a Study of the Philosophy of 
J. E. Hulme. Wichita, Municipal University, 1950. 30p. (University 
Studies Bulletin, No. 22.) 

Newcoms, Rexrorp, Architecture of the Old Northwest Territory; a Study of 
Early Architecture in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Part of Minnesota. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press [cl950]. 
175p. 

Ovmsteap, S. R., The Gold Mines of Kansas and Nebraska. New York, n. p., 
1859. 16p. (Mumey Reprint, 1950.) 

O’New, Katuryn Fincapo, Retreat of a Frontier. Los Angeles, Westernlore 
Press, 1950. 276p. 

Parsons, WiLL1AM B., The New Gold Mines of Western Kansas: Being a 
Complete Description of the Newly Discovered Gold Mines. The Different 
Routes, Camping Places, Tools and Outfit, and Containing Everything Im- 
portant for the Emigrant and Miner to Know. Cincinnati, George S. 
Blanchard, 1859. 63p. (Mumey Reprint, 1951.) 

RANDOLPH, VANCE, We Always Lie to Strangers; Tall Tales From the Ozarks. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. 309p. 

Rees, Gitpert, I Seek a City. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1950. 316p. 

Ryan, TERESA Marnie, A History of the First 30 Years of the Kansas Division 
of the American Association of University Women. N. p., [1950]. 75p. 
SappLER, Harry Dean, John Brown, the Magnificent Failure. Philadelphia, 

Dorrance and Company [cl951]. 374p. 

SANDERS, MARGARET WeEsB, A Cheese for Lafayette. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons [cl1950]. 3l1p. 

SHANNON, FRED ALBERT, America’s Economic Growth. 3d ed. New York, 
The Macmillan Company [cl951]. 967p. 

StecGELE, HERMAN Hvuco, Carpenters’ Tools, Their Care and Maintenance 

Wilmette, Ill., Frederick J. Drake and Company [cl950]. 156p. 

, The Wailing Place. Boston, Chapman and Grimes, Inc. [cl951]. 
124p. 

Smitu, Georcia Tucker, Crybaby Kangaroo, and Other Wee Wisdom Stories. 
Lee’s Summit, Mo., Unity School of Christianity, 1950. 29p. 

SmitH, Hopart Murr, Handbook of Amphibians and Reptiles of Kansas. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
THE INDIAN AND His Squaw 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, October 15, 1857. 


We must not neglect to say something about our dusky neighbors occa- 
sionally. We notice that many of them are beginning to dress more after the 
style of civilized life than heretofore. One came to town last week, doffed 
his blanket and leggings, and purchased a suit of store clothes and a fur cap. 
He could not get the hang of them rightly, but straddled about like a three 
year old sonny with his first pair of breeches on! 

We also learn that some of the warriors are becoming more polite towards 
the squaws. They used to ride and make the women walk. But now, when 
a man wants to sell a pony, he will put his wife on its back, and mount a 
horse himself, and come to town. When he starts home again, he will place 
his squaw on the remaining horse, tie the extra saddle behind her, and walk 
by her side. But as soon as he gets out of sight of town, he kindly makes 
her dismount, and lug the saddle home on her back, while he rides! 


Tue Goop Oxtp Days? 
Schedule 3 of the U. S. census of 1860 is a report on persons who 


died during the year ending June 1, 1860. At the bottom of the 
page for Verdigris township, Woodson county, Kansas, the assistant 
U. S. marshal wrote: 

John Coleman was taken from his house & Shot by a company of Robbers 
Common in Southern Kansas Ann Extraordinary Drouth Nothing Growing 
and many Many People Leaveing the Country 


—> ——_ 


WuHeEN Wicuita Was Less CROWDED 
From the Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, October 22, 1868. 
FROM THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Camp CRAWFORD, WICHITA CITY 
October Ist, 1868. 

Ep. TrispuneE: We have reached this point, our destination, at last, all right, 
with the exception of a few sorefooted animals. Our winter quarters are built 
on the banks of the Little Arkansas, about a half-mile from Wichita City. 

This town was laid out but recently, and without counting the soldiers, has 
about two hundred inhabitants. Of these fifty are single young ladies, and 
seventy-five children under ten years of age. The rest are hunters, scouts, 
&c. It has one hotel and two saloons, and one trading house and the post 
sutler’s establishment. Our sutler, Durfee, is from Leavenworth. The build- 
ings generally are constructed of hewn logs. 
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We have a dance about once a week, and are now organizing a minstrel 
company, for the good of the country. 

In addition to our command, one company of the 5th U. S. Infantry is sta- 
tioned here, commanded by Captain Barr, who is also commandant of the post. 

We have had but one scare since arriving here, which was caused by a 
squad of horse thieves attempting to steal our horses, before daylight on last 
Thursday morning. The guard discovered them at work and fired on them, 
which aroused the camp, and in less than no time the boys were out. As 
they were retreating about forty shots were fired at them, but with what effect 
is not known. All that could be found the next morning on their trail was a 
large jack, wounded in four places. 

We are well provided with everything necessary at present, except corn for 
our horses, having had none since leaving Council Grove. 

We are all enjoying excellent health, and are anxious for active service. 
Our company numbers sixty men, all told, having lost five by desertion at Bur- 
lingame, and replaced them with five others, who enlisted since we came here. 
The deserters, I am sorry to say, are from Douglas county. 

Groceries and provisions are plentiful at reasonable prices. Flour is worth 
$6 per sack, bacon 27%¢ per pound, and fresh beef 9¢. 

As the mail is closing, so will I, but will write you again soon, and in the 
meantime, 

I remain, yours, 
WiuL-O’-THE-WiIsp. 

P. S. All letters to members of our company should be directed to “Co. A, 

19th Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, care of Capt. S. J. Jennings, Salina, Kas.” 


—>—_ 


CHEWING IN THE SCHOOLROOMS 
From the Caldwell Commercial, September 21, 1882. 


There is a rule, we mean in school, that has been in vogue as far back as 
we can remember. And it is prohibiting the chewing of gum during school 
hours. Now we can find no fault with that, or the enforcement of the same, 
but it is not very likely that scholars will quit the foolish habit of chewing 
gum so long as the teacher tells them it is against the rule, and at the same 
time has a wad of tobacco in his mouth that makes it necessary for him to 
run to the window every minute to spit. Teachers should set examples for 
children that will enoble and elevate them, but this will not. 


—_.>___—_ 


A PrepicTiIon THAT CAME TRUE 


From the El Dorado Daily Republican, August 15, 1887. 


Will A. White, who has been attached to this paper as local scribe for the 
past two months leaves for Lawrence Saturday next to resume his collegiate 
course. He is a good writer and will some day be a bright and shining light 
in the editorial fraternity. The Republican will miss him, and his place will be 
very difficult to fill. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Stories of the Comanche cattle pool, with headquarters in present 
Comanche county, were published in The Western Star, Coldwater, 
September 28, 1951. The pool, founded by Jess Evans, existed in 
the early and middle 1880's. A Comanche pool reunion was held 
in Coldwater September 29, 1951. 


Installments of Mrs. Oello Ingraham Martin’s article, “Father 
Came West,” have continued to appear regularly in recent issues of 
the Girard Press. 


The German-Russian settlements in Ellis county were the sub- 
ject of an article by Father Matthew Pekari which appeared in the 
Hays Daily News, October 5 and 7, 1951, and in the Ellis County 
News, October 11 and 18. These settlements recently observed 
their 75th anniversary. 


“Report From Whistle-Stop, Kan.,” by Hal Borland, in the New 
York Times Magazine, October 7, 1951, was the title of an article 
on Goodland. Chosen as representative of America’s political 
whistle-stops, the town’s history, citizens and businesses were dis- 
cussed. 


Lillian K. Farrar’s historical column has continued to appear in 
the Axtell Standard. The Axtell Catholic church was her subject 
October 11, 1951. Biographical sketches of pioneer residents of 
Axtell and vicinity have appeared as follows: B. P. Redmond, Oc- 
tober 25; William C. Ford, January 3, 1952, and James E. and Lewis 
L. Kirk, January 10. 


A 40-page special edition of the Russell Daily News was published 
October 18, 1951, in recognition of Kansas oil progress week. Fea- 
tured in the edition were articles on the history and activities of the 
oil industry in Russell county. 


Biographical information on Pierre Bete, the man for whom La- 
bette county is said to have been named, compiled by Wayne A. 
O'Connell, was published in the Oswego Independent, October 19, 
1951; the Oswego Democrat, October 19, 26, and the Chetopa Ad- 
vance, October 18 and 25. Bete, a Frenchman, was a famous guide, 
interpreter and hunter who lived in present Labette county for about 
12 years. In 1832 Washington Irving was a member of a hunting 
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party which employed Bete as a guide. Irving's comments on the 
guide in his Tour of the Prairies, are quoted at length in the article. 


The Beloit Daily Call published a golden anniversary edition Oc- 
tober 20, 1951. The Call's first issue was published October 1, 1901, 
and the first issue of the Beloit Weekly Democrat, the Call's prede- 
cessor, appeared September 27, 1878. Histories of the Call and the 
Democrat with reproductions of the front pages of the first issues, 
and histories of Asherville, Tipton, Hunter, Glen Elder, Cawker 
City, Scottsville and Beloit are included in the edition. 


A two-column historical sketch by the Rev. John Bauer of St. 
Francis Xavier parish at Burlington, was published in The Daily 
Republican, Burlington, October 24, 1951. As early as 1859 Catholic 
missionaries visited the area and in 1871 Father Heller organized 
the parish. 


Some of the history of the old Clark county courthouse, built in 
1887-1889, was published in the Clark County Clipper, Ashland, 
October 25, 1951. The county recently dedicated a new courthouse. 


A two-column history of the Cumberland church, near Douglass, 
by Rolla F. Murdick, was printed in the Douglass Tribune, October 
25, 1951. Another history of the church, written by J. M. Sater- 
thwaite in 1941, appeared in the Tribune, November 1. The first 
church meeting was in the log-cabin home of John Rodgers in 1876. 
The church was organized by the Rev. T. C. Sanberry. 


A brief discussion of the part played by Linn countians in the 
campaign for “Women’s Rights” during the 1850’s and 1860's, ap- 
peared in the Mound City Republic, October 25, 1951. 


“The Eisenhower I Know . . .,” by Charles M. Harger, was 
printed in The American Magazine, New York, November, 1951. 
Harger included in the article General Eisenhower's personal char- 
acteristics, incidents of his life in Abilene and, briefly, his political 
background. 


Brief reminiscences by J. C. Alkire about his boyhood in Kiowa 
county, written by Carrie Allphin, appeared in The Kiowa County 
Signal, Greensburg, November 1, 1951. Alkire came with his parents 
to the county in 1885. A short history of the Greensburg Baptist 
church was printed in the Signal, January 17, 1952. The church 
was organized in 1894 under the leadership of the Rev. Mr. Shanklin. 


11—2826 
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Articles of historical interest to Kansans published in recent issues 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “Damon Runyon’s Philoso- 
phy and Life Reflected in His ‘Guys and Dolls,” by Webster Schott, 
November 1, 1951; “Manuscript of Wandering Artist Describes This 
Area in 1845-1846,” a review of Travels in Search of the Elephant: 
The Wanderings of Alfred S. Waugh, Artist, in Louisiana, Missouri 
and Santa Fe, in 1845-46, edited by John Francis McDermott, by 
John Edward Hicks, December 4; “Doctor [Charles H. Crooks] 
From Kansas City, Kansas, Made Many Friends for West in Thai- 
land,” by John De Mott, December 8; “Unparalleled Journey 
Through Alaska Told in Letters of Frederick Funston,” by Mrs. 
Ella Funston Eckdall, December 27; “Civil War Washington Was a 
Boyhood Memory of Kansan [Linton J. Usher] Who Died [Re- 
cently] . . .,” by Don Huls, January 14, 1952; “Jim Bridger’s 
Heroic Story Is Brought Home to Kansas Citians by a New Book,” 
a review of Louis O. Honig’s James Bridger: The Pathfinder of the 
West, by John Edward Hicks, January 19; “Through Many Diffi- 
culties Kansas Attained “To the Stars’ of Statehood,” by Jonathan 
M. Dow, January 29; “October Hues of Rural Kansas Colored Polit- 
ical Self-Interview by W. A. White,” an article by White wherein 
he interviews himself for the Star in 1924 while a candidate for 
governor, February 29; “Ft. Leavenworth’s 125 Years Yield Rich 
History for a Pageant,” by John T. Alexander, and “The Horseback 
Ride That Broke Records and Made History,” the story of F. X. 
Aubry’s six-day ride from Santa Fe, N. M., to Independence, Mo., 
by Henry A. Bundsche, March 9, and “She [Mrs. Lottie Law of 
Hill City] Was a Horse-and-Buggy Doctor in Kansas 50 Years Ago,” 
by Jessie-Lea M. Williams and John T. Alexander, March 23. 
Among articles in recent issues of the Kansas City (Mo.) Times 
were: “Neighbors and Crowds From Kansas City Found Good 
Times [in 1890’s] on Old Kenna Farm [Near Tonganoxie],” by 
Albert H. Hindman, September 29, 1951; “Lawyer’s [Dean Earl 
Wood] Research Establishes Course of Old Santa Fe Trail in 
This County [Jackson County, Missouri],” by Henry Van Brunt, Oc- 
tober 26; “Memorial to Merton Rice Will Serve Baker Univer- 
sity, Where He Studied,” by Walter W. Reed, October 29; “Buf- 
falo Chase Was Tops in Excitement in Plentiful Hunting on 
Western Plains,” by Geraldine Wyatt, November 9; “Famous Men 
and Heroic Deeds Recalled by the Names of Counties in Kansas,” 
by E. B. Dykes Beachy, December 6; ““I Swam a Little River and 
They Gave Me a Medal,’ Was Hero’s [William B. Trembly of Kan- 
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sas] Story of Feat,” by Harry Hannon, Jr., January 18, 1952; 
“Tragedy of Donner Party Is Recalled by Locale of Snowbound 
Streamliner,” by Alvin Shayt, January 19; “Pioneer Postal Service 
to West Coast a Matter of Fast Horses, High Rates,” by Geraldine 
Wyatt, February 7; “Abraham Lincoln Voiced in Kansas Ideas That 
Would Make Him President,” by Albert H. Hindman, February 12; 
“Bayard Taylor Entranced by Kansas Scenes During a Rainy Visit 
in 1866,” by Charles Arthur Hawley, March 7; “Dick Parr, Famous 
as Plains Scout, Spent Later Years in Kansas City,” by Albert H. 
Hindman, March 20, and “Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Kansas Visit 
Has Been Overlooked by Biographers,” by Charles Arthur Hawley, 
March 26. 


St. Patrick’s Catholic church at Chanute was the subject of a brief 
historical article in the Chanute Tribune, November 16, 1951. The 
first priest, the Rev. Patrick J. Nagle, took up residence at Chanute 
50 years ago. The present building was dedicated in 1911. 


John S. Swenson recalled many historical events concerning the 
Rosedale school, Jewell county, during the 1880's and 1890's, in 
“Memories From Rosedale,” published in The Jewell County Re- 
publican, Jewell, November 22, December 6, 13, 1951. 


The history of the First Methodist church of Coffeyville was 
sketched in the Coffeyville Daily Journal, November 25, 1951, by 
Bette Jan Metzler. The church had its beginning in Old Parker 
during the 1860's. The building was moved to Coffeyville in 1875. 
The present building was erected in 1908. 


Articles in the December, 1951, number of the Bulletin of the 
Shawnee County Historical Society, Topeka, included: “Local His- 
tory in the Making,” a review of Shawnee county events of 1951, 
by Earl Ives; “Why Shawnee’s Boundaries Changed”; “Underground 
Railroad in Topeka,” from the reminiscences of Harvey D. Rice; a 
biographical sketch of Gasper C. Clemens, by Charles A. Magaw; 
part 6 of “The First Congregational Church of Topeka,” by Russell 
K. Hickman; “What It [Flood] Was Like in 1903,” by Paul A. Love- 
well; “Friday the Thirteenth,” a review of the 1951 flood in Topeka 
and Shawnee county, by A. J. Carruth, Jr.; “A Vanished Local In- 
dustry [Growing of Seedling Apple Trees],” and a continuation of 
George A. Root’s “Chronology of Shawnee County.” 


A brief history of the Caldwell cemetery, by E. A. Detrick, was 
printed in the Caldwell Messenger, December 20, 1951. In 1879 
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J. U. Huff deeded the original tract to the Caldwell Cemetery Asso- 
ciation, and the first burial was made that same year. 


Fred W. Warren’s account of Barton county’s first public Christ- 
mas celebration appeared in the Ellinwood Leader, December 20, 
1951. The celebration took place the evening of December 24, 
1874, in the Ellinwood schoolhouse. 


The memoirs of R. W. Akin, concerning early-day life in the vi- 
cinity of Hewins, were published in the Cedar Vale Messenger, 
December 20, 27, 1951, January 3, 10, 1952. A brief history of 
Hewins park by Newton Myers appeared in the Messenger, Janu- 
ary 24. 


A page-length article on Christmas in Baldwin in 1858 and some 
of the history of that period was published in the Baldwin Ledger, 
December 20, 1951. At that time the Methodists had established a 
college at Baldwin but no buildings had yet been erected. 


The Kansas-day issue of To the Stars, January, 1952, published by 
the Kansas Industrial Development Commission, featured articles 
on the geography, history, agriculture, minerals, transportation and 
power, industry, government, people, military installations, recrea- 
tion and tourist points of interest in Kansas. 


Among articles appearing in the 1952 number of the Kansas Maga- 
zine, Manhattan, were: “The Unwilling Bishop,” the story of a 
Catholic bishop in early-day Kansas, by J. Neale Carman; a bio- 
graphical sketch of Henry Thomas Stith, first inventor of caterpillar 
traction tread, by Edith Kibbe Bestard; “Wichita at the Turn of the 
Century,” by Henry Ware Allen; “Kansas Commune,” by Henry M. 
Christman, and “Drama in the Dustbowl,” by Charles G. Pearson. 


An account by Col. Harrie S. Mueller of a project to name the 
Wichita elementary and intermediate schools for prominent West- 
ern and Kansas personalities, appeared in The Westerners Brand 
Book, Chicago, January, 1952. 


A history of Jefferson county from the Kansas New Era of Valley 
Falls, July 1, 1876, has been reprinted in installments in the Valley 
Falls Vindicator, beginning January 16, 1952. 


The legend of the first American flag with 34 stars to be flown 
in Kansas is the subject of an article by Wayne A. O’Connell in the 
Chetopa Advance and the Baxter Springs Citizen, January 24, 1952. 
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According to the story, the flag was made by Sister Bridget Hayden 
of the Osage Mission in 1855 when Kansas was expected to become 
the 32d state. Twice the flag was altered when states were ad- 
mitted to the Union. During the Civil War the flag was used by 
Maj. Gen. James G. Blunt’s command. Also by O'Connell is an 
article on the first permanent house on the site of present Oswego, 
which appeared in the Chetopa Advance, February 21, and the 
Oswego Democrat and Independent, February 29. The house was 
built by John Mathews in the early 1840's. 


A letter by G. W. McClung, Westminster, Md., recalling the 
pioneer Catholic families of Jewell and their church, was published 
in the Jewell Republican, February 7, 1952. The church was built 
in 1879. 


An article by James A. Clay on early business ventures in Doug- 
lass was printed in the Douglass Tribune, February 7, 1952. Other 
reminiscences by Clay of early Douglass appeared in the Tribune, 
March 20. 


Some of the history of early Wellsville was published in the 
Wellsville Globe, February 14, 1952. The Globe, February 28, 
printed a brief sketch of LeLoup. 


A brief account of the fraudulent organization of Harper county 
in the 1870’s was published in the February 21, 1952, issue of the 
Harper Advocate. 


The Coffeyville Journal, February 24, 1952, published a 126-page 
progress edition, featuring the industry, education, agriculture, 
building advancement and churches of the community. 


A 144-page, 1952 achievement edition was published February 
25, 1952, by the Winfield Daily Courier. Included were sections on 
history, schools, colleges, clubs, industries and sports of Winfield. 


Published in the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, 
Lawrence, March, 1952, were “A Geographic Study of Population 
and Settlement Changes in Sherman County, Kansas,” parts 2 and 3, 
by Walter M. Kollmorgen and George F. Jenks, and Robert Taft’s 
editorial on the wildlife of Kansas in the 1870's. The editorial has 
been republished in pamphlet form with the addition of accounts 
of wildlife from the newspapers of that period. 
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A sketch by Otto J. Wullschleger of the Indian Mission school in 
present Marshall county was published in the Marshall County 
News, Marysville, March 6, 1952. Buildings for the school were 
erected in 1855 and 1856 by the Presbyterian board of foreign mis- 
sions, and in 1857 the Rev. Daniel A. Murdock arrived to take 
charge. In 1858 the mission was abandoned and a year later the 
buildings were destroyed by a tornado. 


The history of Sharon school, district No. 55, Johnson county, by 
M. D. Bartlett, was published in the Johnson County Democrat, 
Olathe, March 6, 1952. The original building, believed to have 
been erected in 1871, served until 1892 when a larger schoolhouse 
took its place. The second building was recently sold to make room 
for a new consolidated school. 


J. P. Moran’s story of the robbery of the Coffeyville banks by the 
Dalton gang in 1892, written by Arnold McClure, was published in 
the Coffeyville Journal, March 9, 1952. Moran was a tank wagon 
driver who assisted in stopping the robbery. 


A biographical sketch of the Col. Hooper G. Toler family of the 
Wichita area appeared in the Caldwell Messenger, March 17, 1952. 
The Toler farm in the early days was famous for its purebred trot- 
ters and pacers, and a community called Tolerville grew up around 
the farm. 


A brief history of the Church of the Brethren, Quinter, was 
printed in The Gove County Advocate, Quinter, March 27, 1952. 
The church was organized in 1886. 


“Hays, Kansas, at the Nation’s Heart,” by Margaret M. Detwiler, 
is the title of an illustrated article appearing in the April, 1952, 
number of The National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 
Some of the history and a description of present-day Hays and 
vicinity are included in the article. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Newly elected officers of the Ness County Historical Society are: 
Edna Robison, president; Mrs. Mabel C. Raffington, vice-president; 
Mrs. Audra Hayes, secretary, and Mrs. Ada Young, treasurer. 


Mrs. C. C. Webb was elected president of the Northeast Kansas 
Historical Society at the annual meeting January 9, 1952. Other 
officers chosen were: Fenn Ward, vice-president; Mrs. Fenn Ward, 
recording secretary, and C. C. Webb, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. The society is the sponsor of the Highland museum. 


The Woman’s Kansas Day Club held its 45th annual meeting in 
Topeka January 29, 1952, with the president, Mrs. Ira Burkholder 
of Topeka, presiding. Mrs. W. M. Ehrsam, Wichita, was elected 
president. Other officers elected were: Mrs. Douglas McCrum, 
Fort Scott, first vice-president; Mrs. E. R. Moses, Sr., Great Bend, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Dwight Numbers, Paola, registrar; Mrs. 
James L. Jenson, Colby, historian; Mrs. C. W. Spencer, Sedan, re- 
cording secretary, and Beatrice Kassebaum, Topeka, treasurer. The 
following directors were elected: Mrs. Percy Haag, Holton, first 
district; Mrs. C. D. Waddell, Edwardsville, second district; Mrs. 
J. U. Massey, Pittsburg, third district; Mrs. Jessie Clyde Fisher, 
Wichita, fourth district; Mrs. Herb Barr, Leoti, fifth district, and 
Mrs. L. E. Womer, Agra, sixth district. “Old Opera Houses and 
Early Places of Amusement” was the theme of the meeting. District 
directors and historians made interesting reports on this subject, 
supplemented with programs and pictures. Mrs. James E. Smith, 
daughter of the late Sen. Clyde M. Reed, through the historian, 
gave an interesting album of pictures of Senator Reed and other 
items of interest. These reports, pictures and museum articles were 
presented to the Kansas State Historical Society. 


John G. Deines was elected president of the Russell County 
Historical Society at the annual meeting in Russell January 31, 
1952. Other officers chosen were: J. C. Ruppenthal, first vice-presi- 
dent; Luther Landon, second vice-president; Merlin Morphy, sec- 
retary, and A. J. Olson, treasurer. Mrs. Dora H. Morrison was re- 
elected to the board of directors. Landon was the retiring president. 


The Scott County Historical Society was reorganized at a meet- 
ing in Scott City February 11, 1952, under the sponsorship of the 
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Senior Study and Social Club. Officers elected were: Elmer Ep- 
person, president; S. W. Filson, vice-president; Mrs. Clarence Dick- 
hut, secretary, and Matilda Freed, treasurer. Among the plans of 
the society is a history of Scott county. 


H. D. Lester was named president of the Wichita Historical 
Museum board at a meeting of the board in Wichita March 18, 
1952. Other officers elected were: Eugene Coombs, first vice-presi- 
dent; Grace Helfrich, second vice-president; Carl E. Bitting, secre- 
tary, and Charles K. Foote, treasurer. 


Elected to the board of directors of the Finney County Historical 
Society at a meeting in Garden City, March 12, 1952, were: Harry 
G. Carl, Clay Weldon, John Wampler, Ralph Kersey, Eva Sharer, 
Cliff Hope, Jr., Mrs. P. A. Burtis, A. J. Keffer, Dr. L. A. Baugh, 
Helen Stowell, Mrs. Josephine Cowgill and C. L. Reeve. Abe 
Hubert, principal of the Garden City junior high school, was the 
principal speaker at the meeting. Gus S. Norton is president of 
the society. 


The annual meeting of the Ford Historical Society was held 
March 14, 1952. Officers elected or re-elected include: Mrs. Mamie 
Wooten, president; Mrs. F. M. Coffman, vice-president; Mrs. L. 
Emrie, historian, and Mrs. Marguerite Patterson, custodian. 


The work of Mother Bickerdyke in caring for Union soldiers dur- 
ing the Civil War and her later activities are related in Cyclone in 
Calico—The Story of Mary Ann Bickerdyke (Boston, 1952), a 278- 
page book by Nina Brown Baker. 
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